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IMAGINE  A  COMPUTER  SYS 
THIS  PIECE  OF  HARDWA 


The  problem  with  most  com¬ 
puter  systems  is  that  they’ve 
already  reached  their  peak 
levels  the  day  they  arrive  at 
your 
site. 

There’s  little  you  can  do  to 
improve  speed,  power  or  func¬ 
tionality,  and  within  a  few 
years,  you  have  to  think 


about  a  replacement. 

We  think  that’s  garbage, 
especially  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  costs  of  software 


conversion  and  user  retrain¬ 
ing.  And  we  proudly  offer  an 
alternative  -  our  OpenVMS 
environment. 


OpenVMS  is  iully 
upgradable  and  scalable 
through  Alpha  AXP,  the  leader-  j 
ship  RISC  architecture  I 

designed  : 
for  the 
next  25  years.  A  technology  so  j 
advanced,  Alpha  AXP  lets  you  i 
implement  the  system  today 
and  not  have  to  worry  about 


OpenVAf  S  makes  obsolescence  o bso Lete. 


©  1993  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  The  Digital  logo,  Alpha  AXP  and  OpenVMS  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment 


TEM  THAT  WON'T  REQUIRE 
RE  IN  FIVE  OR  SIX  YEARS. 


changing  it.  In  alliance  with 
OpenVMS,  It  also  delivers  a 
quantum  leap  in  price/ 
performance  and  functionality, 
as  well  as  interoperability 
with  open  systems  through 
compliance  with  X/Open 


ment’s  easy-to-use  software, 
best  development  tools,  over 
10,000  existing  applications 
and  its  power  to  work  wi  th 
other  computer  systems  you 
may  already  have  -  from  Macs 
to  mainframes. 


and  POSIX  standards.  _  Which  means  an 

Th  is  is  in  addition  to  ’  OpenVMS  system  keeps 

the  OpenVMS  environ-  AXP  your  existing  computers 


off  the  scrap  heap  as  well, 
making  it  as  attractive  to 
management  as  it  is  to  MIS. 
And  prompting  you  to  throw 
out  only  one  thing  -  your 
preconceptions  about  how 
computer  companies  work. 
Call  1 -800-DIGITAL,  touch  2 


and  ask  lor 
ext.  69J. 


mm 


Corporation.  X/Open  is  a. rad  emark  of  X/Open  Company  Ltd.  Mac  is  a  registered  trademark  ofApple  Computer,  Inc. 


CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today.  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 

©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 

All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 

I  UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _  __  _  _____ ® 

CA90S  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Associates 

Set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 

11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


No  Fences.  No  Boundaries 

No  Limits.  Thats 
The  Fteedom  Of  CA90s. 
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An  Information  Powerhouse 

Without  doubt,  poor  information  flow  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  1979  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
Now  the  nuclear  facility  is  a  model  for  the  ef¬ 
fective  collection,  analysis  and  distribution  of 
critical  data. 

By  Leigh  Buchanan 


A  New  Life  for  Purchasing 

Organizations  that  have  reengineered  their  pur¬ 
chasing  processes  prove  that  smart  shoppers  are 
made,  not  born. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 

Liberation  Technology 

Freed  from  their  desks  by  the  marriage  of 
portable  computers  and  wireless  com¬ 
munications,  workers  are  putting  their 
offices  where  their  customers  are. 

By  Megan  Santosus 
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Looking  for  a  Few  Good  Reads 

When  CIOs  pass  judgment  on  the  value  of  the 
business  and  trade  press,  the  verdict  is  clear: 
They  can’t  live  with  us  and  can’t  live  without 
us. . . . 

By  Tom  Vannah 


MORE  ►  ►  ► 


Taking  IT 
with  you  42 


©ust  when  you  were  beginning  to  understand  the  old  definition  of  networking,  there’s  a  new  one. 
In  a  world  where  lots  of  vendors  have  figured  out  how  to  network  their  own  products,  only  Novell 
has  spent  the  last  twelve  years  uniting  products  from  different  vendors  into  one  seamless  information 


system... from  desktops  to  data  centers.  The  difference?  With  NetWare,  networking  means  choosing 


the  hardware  and  applications  you  want.  Period.  Chalk  it  up  to  yet  another  change  for  the  better. 


1NOYELL 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Network  Computing.  ►  l - 800-554-4446 
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INSIGHTS:  SPECIAL  DELIVERY 

Critical  information  systems  provide  managers  with 
conclusive  yet  fluid,  forward-looking  information. 

By  Thomas  R  McAuliffe 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  A  NEW  LEASE  ON  LICENSING 

Traditional  software  licenses  do  not  take  into  account  the 
use  of  various  platforms  and  machines  required  for 
distributed  computing.  Now  vendors  and  users  are 
working  to  develop  new  types  of  agreements. 

By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


WORKING  SMART:  COMPUTER-AIDED  BAKE  SALES 

By  centralizing  the  telemarketing  function  and  providing 
sales  reps  with  a  network  to  access  existing  host-based 
applications,  Nabisco  has  improved  customer  service  and 
opened  the  door  to  expanding  its  business. 

By  Megan  Santosus 
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Al&T  InterSpan”  Frame  Relay  Service 
offers  solutions  to  match  the  different 
ways  different  companies  do  business. 

It’s  a  basic  rule  of  business— no  two  companies  are 
exactly  alike.  That’s  why  AT&T  InterSpan  Frame  Relay 
Service  solutions  are  designed  to  fit  the  individual  needs 
of  your  corporation.  From  the  initial  planning  stage 
through  implementation,  InterSpan  Services’  specialists 
will  work  with  you  to  help  make  the  most  of  frame 
relay  and  evolve  your  network. 

AT&T  InterSpan  Frame  Relay  Service  offers  flexible 
bandwidth  and  more  efficient  connectivity;  plus,  AT&T’s 
national  and  international  network  allows  for  seamless 
internetworking  of  applications. 


And  because  InterSpan  Frame  Relay  Service  is 
standards-based  and  works  with  multiple  protocols  and 
different  vendors’  equipment,  your  current  investment 
is  protected. 

Additionally,  to  help  manage  your  network, 
InterSpan  Frame  Relay  Service  offers  a  real-time 
“window”  that  lets  you  monitor  and  optimize  your 
network  performance. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  InterSpan  Data  Communications 
Services  family  of  high-quality,  innovative  data  connec¬ 
tivity  solutions,  designed  to  make  it  easier  to  link 
people,  locations  and  information.  We  work  with  you 
to  meet  your  exact  business  needs. 

If  you  want  a  frame  relay  solution  that’s  designed 
for  your  company,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 
1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  621. 


AT&T.  The  Best  in  the  Business. 
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The  idea  of  technology  as  an  enabler  is  a  preva¬ 
lent  theme  in  the  IS  philosophy  today,  but  it 
seems  to  be  taking  awhile  for  it  to  take  root. 
It  is  imperative  that  information  executives  tend 
to  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  the  enabled  en¬ 
vironment. 

While  the  articles  in  this  issue  cover  a  wide 
range  of  issues — from  the  technological  inno¬ 
vation  in  notebook  computing  to  reengineering 
the  purchasing  process  to  a  profile  on  the  Three 
Mile  Island  nuclear  plant — they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  an  underlying  theme  of  organizations  re¬ 
ordered  through  information. 

In  her  article  “A  New  Life  for  Purchasing,” 
starting  on  Page  32,  Senior  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary  reports  on 
the  reengineering  of  the  purchasing  process  at  Pacific  Bell,  TRW’s 
Electronic  Products  Group  and  the  State  of  Oregon’s  Department 
of  General  Services.  Aside  from  the  productivity  payoffs  of  short¬ 
er  order-fulfillment  times  at  reduced  costs,  these  companies  have 
pushed  decision-making  out  to  workers  in  appropriate  business 
units.  As  a  result,  PacBell  is  able  to  have  its  employees  concen¬ 
trate  on  building  more  solid  relationships  with  suppliers,  and  the 
State  of  Oregon’s  bidding  process  has  become  more  competitive. 

The  continuing  improvements  in  mobile  technology  combined 
with  wireless  communications  are  creating  the  concept  of  the  “vir¬ 
tual  office” — or  at  least  the  untethered  one.  Many  forward-think¬ 
ing  IS  executives  see  portability  as  a  new  order  at  companies  that 
are  restructuring  and  employing  fewer  white-collar  workers.  Writ¬ 
er  Megan  Santosus  explores  this  theme  in  her  article  “Liberation 
Technology,”  beginning  on  Page  42. 

One  remarkable  turnaround  has  been  the  Three  Mile  Island  nu¬ 
clear  plant.  Associate  Editor  Leigh  Buchanan  visited  the  site  of 
the  infamous  1979  accident.  Once  near  bankruptcy,  TMI  has  emerged 
in  a  new  light.  Our  article  “An  Information  Powerhouse,”  begin¬ 
ning  on  Page  50,  describes  how  technology  enables  plant  workers 
to  do  trend  analysis  by  providing  them  with  up-to-the-minute  in¬ 
formation  on  plant  operations. 

These  examples  reveal  that  technology  has  become  the  back¬ 
bone,  not  the  focus,  of  today’s  enabled  organization. 


PS.  Last  chance!  Our  Esprit  Award  competition  closes  May  15. 
Look  for  the  application  after  Page  68.  We  want  to  hear  about 
your  accomplishments. 
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Implementing  dient/  server  may 
seem  insurmountable. 


We  realize  that  you  may  view 
client/ server  as  insurmountable,  so 
let  us  show  you  that  it  needn't  be. 
With  proven  tools  and 
techniques,  it  can  be  made  simple. 
And,  to  find  out  just  how  simple, 
come  to  our  complimentary 
client/ server  seminar. 

Perhaps  departmental  solutions  are 
your  goal.  Our  seminar  will  show 
you  how  FOUNDATION®  for 

Cooperative  Processing  makes  true 
client/ server  development  simpler 
and  faster.  If  enterprise-wide 
applications  are  your  goal,  let  us 
show  you  how  FOUNDATION 's 
robust  tools  can  help  you  build 
powerful,  flexible  solutions 
that  support  larger  numbers  of 
diverse  users  throughout  your 
organization. 

Come  to  our  seminar  and  get  a 
close-up  look  at  our  next  genera¬ 


tion  of  tools.  Become  familiar  with 
our  unique  client/ server  method¬ 
ology.  Learn  to  use  our  new  Rapid 
Application  Builder.  And  see  for 
yourself  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  develop  true  peer-to-peer 
client/ server  applications  incorpo¬ 
rating  a  wide  variety  of  platforms. 

Learn  how  you  can  get  off  the 
ground  NOW  with  our 
client/ server  start-up  solutions. 
And  find  out  about  our  new 
HP-UX  Server. 

Register  today  to  secure  a  place  in 
this  important  seminar.  Just  fill  out 
and  mail  the  attached  card  or  call 
us  at  1-800-458-8851.  Or,  fax  your 
reservation  to  1-312-507-8150. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

Software  Products 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  43  CHICAGO,  IL 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


DEANNA  FINLEY 
ANDERSEN  CONSULTING 
69  W  WASHINGTON  ST 
ROOM  1029  -  A10S 
CHICAGO  IL  60602-9760 


Check  this  list  for  the  FOUNDATION®  seminar  time  and  location  that's  most 
convenient  for  you.  Then  be  sure  to  reserve  a  spot  for  yourself  by  sending  in  the 
postage-paid  card  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  or  by  calling  us  at  1-800-458-8851. 
You  can  also  fax  us  your  reservation  at  1-312-507-8150. 

Date  City  Date  City 


May  11 

New  York 

Houston 

Ottawa 

May  12 

Hartford 

May  13 

Dallas 

Cincinnati 

May  18 

Los  Angeles  -  afternoon 
Calgary 

Cleveland 

Boston 

May  19 

Columbus 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  20 

Atlanta 

Edmonton 

Richmond 

San  Francisco 

May  25 

Seattle 

Chicago  -  O'Hare 
Pittsburgh 

May  26 

Philadelphia 

June  1 

Toronto 

June  3 

Charlotte 

June  8 

Nashville 

Minneapolis 

Fredericton 

June  10 

Detroit 

June  15 

Miami 

June  17 

Milwaukee 

June  22 

St.  Louis 

June  23 

Kansas  City 

□  Yes!  I  would  like  to  attend. 
Please  save  a  place  for  me  at  your 
Client/Server  Seminar. 

Date _ Location _ 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ ZIP _ 

Phone  { _ ) _ 

Fax{ _ ) _ 


Others  in  your  organization  who  will  attend: 

Name _ Title _ 

Name _ Title _ 

Name _ Title _ 

□  Sorry,  I  can't  attend,  but  please 
send  me  more  information  about: 

□  FOUNDATION  solutions  for  client/ server 
development 

□  User  success  stories 

□  Client/server  methodology 


AQCI01 


Printed  in  U  S  A. 


POLITICS 


iformation  Builders 


INFORMIX 


I^ielsen 


tacal-Datacom 


The  mood  of  America  has  changed. 

In  response,  we’ve  elected  political 
leaders  who  reflect  this  new  spirit. 
Corporate  leadership  has  come  under 
tremendous  pressure.  With  the  spectre 
of  information  haunting  organizations, 
there  isn’t  any  doubt  that  the  CIO  will 
have  to  make  changes  based  on  a  new 
constituency. 

To  ignore  politics  can  be  fatal. 

Which  is  why  we  are  focusing  our  fall 
CIO  Perspectives  conference  on  the 


Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  and  United 


States  Metalworks— to  name  a  few- 


address  politics  in  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions.  And  Rich  Tennant,  editorial 


politics  of  IT.  Jack  Kemp,  David  Kearns, 


and  the  heads  of  information  technol 


cartoonist,  will  help  us  look  and  laugh 
at  politics  in  our  own  companies. 

Mark  your  calendar— October  17-20. 

Join  the  leaders  in  technology,  busi¬ 
ness,  public  service  and  humor.  See 
the  newest  technology  and  hear  the 
most  current  thinking  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  strategic  systems.  And  find  out 
why  politics  plays  such  an  important 
role  in  your  organization. 


ogy  from  Viacom  International, 


A  Siemens  Company 


Sun 


Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corporation 


Texas 

Instruments 


October  17-20, 1993 

Westin  Mission  Hills,  Rancho  Mirage,  California 


For  more  information,  or  to  enroll 


-366-0246 
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“The  companies  that  figure  out  how 
to  exploit  the  benefits  of  mobile  tech¬ 
nology  are  going  to  strengthen  their 
competitive  positions.  ” 

— Tom  Miller 
Vice  president  of  home 
office  research 
LINK  Resources  Inc. 

Mobile  computing  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  days  of  hefty  laptops 
with  hazy  black-and-white  screens. 
Yet  despite  all  the  technological  ad¬ 
vances,  analysts  say  the  real  potential 
of  mobile  technology  will  only  be  unleashed  when  portability  is 
integrated  with  the  wireless  communication  capabilities  of  radio 
and  cellular  technology.  Some  companies  have  already  harnessed 
that  power. 

From  the  sales  trenches  to  customer-service  departments  to 
warehousing  and  distribution  facilities,  mobile  computing  is  in¬ 
creasing  companies’  productivity  and  efficiency.  “Liberation  Tech¬ 
nology,”  starting  on  Page  42,  demonstrates  how  organizations  are 
using  this  technology  as  a  strategic  weapon  to  improve  customer 
service  and  real-time  data  management.  “With  these  tools,  we’re 
able  to  make  better  business  decisions  because  we  can  notice 
trends  quickly,”  points  out  Scott  Thomas,  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  MIS  for  the  Foothill  Group  Inc. 

If  you  are  partnering  with  the  sales/marketing  department  or 
the  plant/warehouse  manager  to  bring  about  improved  customer 
service  or  greater  productivity  through  mobile  computing,  “Lib¬ 
eration  Technology”  will  give  you  some  concrete  examples  of  suc¬ 
cessful  applications.  Mobile  computing,  probably  more  than  any 
other  form  of  technology,  will  shape  your  company’s  customer- 
service  role  in  the  years  to  come.  And  in  the  1990s,  without  ex¬ 
cellent  customer  service,  your  days  are  numbered. 


PS.  It’s  time  to  gear  up  for  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  Conference, 
“The  Politics  of  IT:  Reordering  the  Enterprise.”  It  will  be  held 
Oct.  17-20,  1993  at  the  Westin  Mission  Hills  in  Rancho  Mirage, 
Calif.  For  more  information,  please  call  our  toll-free  hot  line  at  800 
366-0246. 


Strategic  Outlook: 

Enterprise 

Networking 

The  lure  of  the  LAN  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  one,  enticing  corporations 
with  promises  of  greater  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  and  increased 
revenues.  Companies  that  suc¬ 
cumb,  however,  might  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  themselves  up 
against  some  tough  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  practical  issues.  In 
LANs,  as  in  life,  it  appears  that 
the  best  advice  is  still — caveat 
emptor. 


Second  Opinions 

N  ew  York-based  Home  Insur¬ 
ance  has  a  dilemma:  Should  it 
renovate  its  outmoded  and  un¬ 
responsive  legacy  systems  —  or 
toss  them  on  the  scrap  heap? 

A  panel  of  experts  offers  Home 
Insurance  some  advice,  in  this 
first  installment  of  a  new  CIO 
feature  called  “Second  Opin- 

•  99 

ions. 


JIT  Training 

What’s  flexible,  on-time,  as- 
needed  and  immediate?  JIT,  of 
course,  but  now  it’s  got  a  new 
twist.  Just-in-time  training  de¬ 
livers  consistent  and  cost-effec¬ 
tive  performance  support  when 
and  where  it’s  needed — to  the 
desktop  and  on  the  job. 
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After  FOCUS,  Everything  Else 

Is  Yesterdays  News. 


FOCUS  From  Information  Builders.  The  Open  Systems  Database  Independent  4GL 
With  All  The  Tools  For  Superior  Applications  Development. 


LET’S  BE  OPEN  ABOUT  OPEN  SYSTEMS 

Getting  tired  of  hearing  about  how  Open  Systems 
are  going  to  revolutionize  the  way  you  process 
information  —  without  anyone  actually  explaining 
how  this  miracle  is  going  to  work? 

Let  alone,  how  much  it’s  going  to  cost? 

Relax,  because  now  there’s  an  Open  Systems 
solution  that’s  not  only  easy  to  use,  it’s  also  simple 
to  implement. 

ROCKET  SCIENCE  IS  NOT  REQUIRED 

It’s  called  FOCUS  for  UNIX  from  Information 
Builders.  The  leading  specialists  in  distributed 


information  systems.  With  more  than  one  million 
users  in  every  one  of  the  Fortune  100,  FOCUS  is 
the  number  one  4GL  for  end  user  computing  and 
application  development. 

And  best  of  all,  FOCUS  delivers  the  true  promise  of 
Open  Systems  across  virtually  every  platform.  And  it 
does  it  seamlessly  and  cost  effectively. 


WORK  WHERE  AND  HOW  IT  SUITS  YOU 

And  because  FOCUS  is  totally  portable,  it  provides 
an  alternative  to  mainframe  and  other  proprietary 
system  upgrades.  Simply  migrate  existing  applications 
and  new  development  to  scalable  UNIX  systems. 

You’ll  increase  productivity  while  you  reduce  costs. 


BE  MORE  ENTERPRISING 


True  Open  Systems  will  create  a  radical  change  in 
data  distribution.  And  with  FOCUS  for  UNIX  the 
potential  for  turning  that  data  into  useful  information 
will  be  almost  limitless.  Which  might  be  the  best  news 
you’ll  hear  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

For  more  information  on  the  best  Open  Systems  4GL 
there  is,  or  to  attend  a  FREE  Seminar... 


CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  1-416-364-2760 


T  m  FOCUS 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 


This  advertisement  refers  to  numerous  products  by  their  trade  names.  In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  these  designations  are  claimed  as  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  by  their  respective  companies.  FOCUS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  1250  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10001. 


REGISTER  FOR  FUSE  93,  THE  USERS  MEETING  FOR  INFORMATION  BUILDERS  PRODUCTS.  MAY  23-28.  CALL  908-308-9275 


“Shopping  for  data 
systems  and  solutions? 


At  JCPenney  Business  Services, 
we  provide  credit  verification  and 
many  other  point-of-sale  services  to  large 
companies.  Each  year,  we  verify  more 
than  600  million  transactions  for  our 
customers. 

We’re  always 
looking  to  find 
new  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  and  speed 
up  our  verifica¬ 
tion  process.  Improvements  not  only 
have  to  be  faster,  but  widely  available, 
and  economical. 

Recently,  we  challenged  our  data 
communication  providers:  develop  a  lower 
cost,  high  performance  access  solution.  The 


companies  of  Bell  Atlantic*  came  up  with 
a  solution  that  should  meet  our  needs. 

Now,  we’re  testing  the  new  configu¬ 
ration:  digital  access  from  point-of-sale 
terminals,  through  the  Bell  Atlantic 
public  packet- switched  data  network,  to 

our  credit  veri¬ 
fication  centers 
for  approval.  All 
within  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

We  expect  the  new  digital  setup 
to  cut  transaction  time  up  to  30%, 
compared  to  our  analog  setup.  And 
that’s  a  lot  in  our  business,  where  speed 
is  the  name  of  the  game.  Call  me,  I’ll  give 
Bell  Atlantic  the  credit  they  deserve. 


Call  me. 


I  ll  sell  you  on 
Bell  Atlantic." 


1'800'283'2937,  ext.  1005 


©Bell  Atlantic 

We’re  More  Than  Just  TaE 


Callers  will  hear  a  recorded  message  from  Mr.  Curran,  and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave  a  message  for  him  or  speak  with  a  Bell  Atlantic  representative.  *The  Bell  Atlantic  family  of  companies  includes  Bell  Atlantic 
Network  Integration,  New  Jersey  Bell,  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  Diamond  State  Telephone,  the  C&P  Telephone  Companies  and  other  communications  and  information  management  companies.  ©  1992  Bell  Atlantic 


TRENDLINES 


CZECH  JOURNAL 


Prague  Spring  II 


Oruce  Damer  likes  to 
keep  a  copy  of  the 
book  Decline  &  Fall  of 
the  American  Programmer 
handy.  Working  in  Prague,  in 
the  Czech  Republic,  Damer 
manages  software  develop¬ 
ment  for  Elixir  Technologies 
Corp.,  an  Ojai,  Calif. -based 
vendor  of  document-composi¬ 
tion  systems.  For  him,  Ed 
Yourdon’s  caveat  offers  a  nice 
reminder  of  many  of  the 
problems  he  hasn’t  faced 
since  he  arrived  in  the  heart 
of  Bohemia  three  years  ago. 
“The  engineers  here  are 


shop  in  the  capital  of  the 
newly  partitioned  country. 

The  corporate  logos  of  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment,  Apple  Computer,  Xe¬ 
rox,  IBM,  Toshiba  and  Canon 
are  prominently  displayed  on 
signs,  tram  cars  and  rooftops 
throughout  the  city.  Such  ac¬ 
tivity  is  a  welcome  change 
from  the  days  when  engi¬ 
neers  at  Prague’s  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Machines  Institute  metic¬ 
ulously  copied  mainframes 
smuggled  in  from  the  West. 

And  high-tech  isn’t  the  on¬ 
ly  industry  new  to  town. 


the  most  talented  I’ve  ever 
worked  with,”  Damer  said. 
“Ten  people  can  produce  the 
same  amount  of  high-quality 
work  as  dozens  of  American 
programmers.” 

In  addition  to  their  ex¬ 
tremely  high  technical  skills, 
Damer  is  impressed  with  the 
enthusiasm,  dedication,  loyal¬ 
ty  and  commitment  to  quality 
demonstrated  by  his  Czech 
staff.  In  fact,  Elixir  is  so  sat¬ 
isfied  with  its  Czech  opera¬ 
tions  that  it  plans  to  move 
all  of  its  software  develop¬ 
ment  from  California  to 
Prague  in  the  coming 
months. 

Elixir  isn’t  the  only  high- 
tech  company  setting  up 


Since  1989,  the  center  of 
Prague  has  become  home  to 
hundreds  of  private  restau¬ 
rants,  hotels,  shops  and  small 
businesses. 

Still,  the  legacy  of  decades 
of  isolation  can’t  be  wiped 
out  in  a  few  years.  Among 
the  most  serious  threats  to 
economic  development  are  an 
antiquated  telephone  system, 
severe  pollution,  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  tax  system  and  constant¬ 
ly  changing  laws. 

Outside  of  his  work  at 
Elixir,  Damer  is  trying  to 
tackle  the  problems  hindering 
the  growth  of  the  Czech 
software  industry.  An  affable 
Canadian  who  arrived  in 
Prague  by  way  of  Los  Ange¬ 


les,  Damer  works  with  the 
Prague  Center  Institute,  a  re¬ 
search  foundation  based  on 
the  Xerox  Palo  Alto  Research 
Center.  The  Institute  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  Prague’s  Charles 
University  and  the  World 
Centers  Project  in  Ojai  and 
aims  to  sponsor  research  fel¬ 
lowships,  provide  guidance 
for  establishing  software 
businesses  and  facilitate  in¬ 
ternational  exchanges  for  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students. 

At  the  moment,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  needs  funds  to  renovate 
and  equip  a  facility  near  the 
University.  The  500  students 
in  the  University’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  informatics  have  no 
textbooks  and  must  make  do 
with  a  donated  network  of 
386s. 

Along  with  Professor 
Rudolf  Kryl,  Damer  is  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States  this 


spring  in  the  hopes  of  land¬ 
ing  sponsors.  A  $50,000  con¬ 
tribution  will  enable  sponsors 
to  participate  in  research 
programs  that  Damer  asserts 
“will  involve  some  of  the 
brightest  students  in  Eastern 
Europe  working  on  creative 
solutions.”  With  support  from 
the  West,  Damer  envisions 
that  the  Institute  will  provide 
the  basis  for  an  entire  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Czech  Republic. 

“The  country  doesn’t  have 
many  options  for  economic 
prosperity,”  he  said.  “With 
the  energy  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  the  people,  establish¬ 
ing  a  software  industry  is 
one  of  the  best  hopes  for 
the  future.” 

Additional  information 
about  the  Institute  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  World  Centers 
Project,  RO.  Box  1471,  Ojai, 
CA  93024.  ■■ 


First,  Let’s  Connect  All  The 
Lawyers.... 


They  used  to  talk  shop  over  beers  at  the  Courthouse  Bar  &  Grille.  Now 
they  can  meet  in  cyberspace  to  trade  sample  briefs,  research  memo¬ 
randa  and  news  of  developing  case  law. 

American  Lawyer  Media,  an  affiliate  of  Time  Warner  Inc.  that  publishes 
The  American  Lawyer  and  Legal  Times,  among  other  national  and  regional 
legal  journals,  last  month  launched  an  online  service  that  will  enable  in- 
house  corporate  counsel  and  outside  law  firms  to  share  their  work  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  special  talents  of  other  lawyers. 

Described  by  its  creators  as  “a  shopping  center  for  legal  expertise,”  the 
system,  called  Counsel  Connect,  includes  an  electronic-mail  component 
that  lets  users  get  in  touch  with  those  whose  resources  are  listed  through 
the  service.  Although  the  process  of  ramping  up  and  signing  on  “anchor 
tenants”  will  go  on  through  the  spring,  Counsel  Connect  is  partially  opera¬ 
tional  now. 

Once  law  firms  and  corporate  legal  departments  are  spliced  in  through 
links  to  their  own  E-mail  systems,  they  will  have  access  to  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  conference,  bulletin-board  and  seminar  information. 
Databases  of  memos,  briefs,  pleadings,  specialist  directories  and  indexes 
to  Court  TV  and  legal  publications  will  go  online  in  the  fall.  Until  then,  the 
monthly  subscription  fee  is  waived. 

Counsel  Connect  can  be  reached  at  800  955-5291.  It’s  good  to  know 
there’s  one-stop  shopping  for  lawyer  jokes.  So:  What  do  you  get  when  you 
cross  a  lawyer  with  an  armadillo?  A  bill. 
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Sometimes  solutions  are  that  easy.  All  it  takes  is  the  right 
stimuli:  see  something,  hear  something,  put  your  hands  on  a 
product,  speak  to  an  expert,  and  it’s  there.  Your  response 

is,  of  course. 

The  Open  Systems  Conference  focuses  on  identifying  pri¬ 
mary  issues  facing  information  managers  as  they  work 
within  their  VAX  environments.  This  independent  and 
technical  conference  program  will  gather  open  systems  ven¬ 
dors  to  discuss  the  world  of  endless  options.  Of  Course! 

DEXPO  Connection  allows  attendees  to  find  solutions  to 
particular  problems  through  an  unique  match-up  service 
with  industry  experts.  Of  Course! 

The  Open  Systems  Application  Pavilion  will  feature  third 
party  software  applications  conforming  to  open  systems 
standards,  and  working  on  DEC  computers.  Of  Course! 

The  Executive  Seminar  is  a  targeted  educational  program 
for  CIOs  and  Directors  of  Information  Systems.  This  forum 
focuses  on  the  latest  financial  and  market  trends  affecting 
your  business  now  and  in  the  future.  Of  Course! 

DEXPO  Spring  is  the  right  place  to  find  the  products  and 
services  you  need  to  make  your  business  more  efficient  and 
profitable.  Solutions  made  available  immediately.  Isn’t 
that  what  you  want?  Of  Course! 


To  obtain  registration  infonnation  for  DEXPO  Spring  '93  fill  out  the 
form  and  return  either  by  mail  or  fax. 

DEXPO  Spring 

Exhibition  &  Open  Systems  Conference 
June  8  -10,  1993 
Inforum 
Atlanta,  GA 


Mail  to:  Registrar  Fax  to:  214/385-9003 

DEXPO  Spring 
13760  Noel  Road,  Suite  500 
Dallas,  TX  75240 

Yes,  I'm  interested.  Please  send  more  information  on: 

( )  Attending  ( )  Conference  ( )  Exhibiting 

Name 


Title 


Company 

Address 


City /State/Zip 
Phone 


Fax  CIO 


DEXPO 

No  one  serves  the  DEC  market  better,  no  one  can. 

Produced  by  Miller  Freeman,  Inc.-A  member  of  the  United  Newspaper  Group  ©1993  Miller  Freeman,  Inc. 


TRENDLINES 


INFORMATION  SUPERHIGHWAY 


Road  Warriors 


hat  do  IS  executives 
and  Bill  Clinton  have 
in  common?  Both  are 
concerned  with  whether, 
when  and  how  much  to  in¬ 
vest  in  new  technology.  The 
information  superhighway 
was  an  attractive  plank  in 
Clinton’s  campaign  platform 
and  is  a  pet  project  of  Vice 
President  A1  Gore’s.  But  now 
that  they’re  in  office,  it  has 
begun  to  attract  the  kind  of 
controversy  usually  associat¬ 
ed  with  spotted  owls.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  face-off  that  ran  in 
the  pages  of  a  recent  New 
York  Times.  Championing  the 
superhighway  is  Eric  Ben- 
hamou,  president  and  chief 
executive  of  3Com,  a  global 
data-networking  company. 

The  guy  with  the  cold  water 
is  Michael  Botein,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  New  York  Law  School. 

Benhamou:  “An  informa¬ 
tion  infrastructure  can  greatly 
exceed  the  impact  of  the 
space  program  and  the  na¬ 
tional  highway  system  com¬ 
bined.  It  will  change  the  way 
we  live,  work  and  play.  It 
will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  our  ability  to  regenerate 
excitement,  enthusiasm  and 
job  growth  in  America. 

“While  computer  compa¬ 
nies  have  emphasized  the 
benefits  of  people  working 
with  computers,  a  data  high¬ 
way  will  put  people  in  touch 
with  one  another  and  enable 
broader  access  to  information 
resources,  delivering  even 
greater  benefits.... 

“The  imperative,  the  tech¬ 
nologies  and  the  people  to 
get  the  National  Information 
Infrastructure  off  the  ground 
exist  today.  What  are  we 
waiting  for?” 

Botein:" Global  data  high¬ 
ways  are  likely,  if  not  in¬ 
evitable,  within  20  years,  but 
to  build  them  now  would  be 
premature.  Moving  too  soon 


would  be  likely  to  leave 
America  with  the  world’s 
first,  but  worst,  fiber-optic 
system.... 

“Creating  a  fiber  system  in 
the  next  few  years  would  not 
only  be  costly — estimates 
vary  from  $100  billion  to 
$300  billion — but  would  also 
use  relatively  unsophisticated 
technology.  The  prize  for  be¬ 
ing  the  first  might  be  low 
technology  at  a  high  price. 
France  found  this  out  the 
hard  way  when  it  built  an  ex¬ 
perimental  fiber  system  in 
the  1980s;  it  cost  almost 
$10,000  per  customer,  and  its 
channel  capacity  was  obsolete 
from  day  one. 

“Fiber-optic  superhigh¬ 
ways?  Yes.  Now?  Absolutely 
not.”  ■■ 


The  Experts’  Circle 

The  intelligence  may  be  artificial,  but  the  payback  is  real.  A  recent  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for  Artificial  Intelli¬ 
gence  highlighted  applications  that  provide  short-term  payback  and  clearly 
documented  savings. 

The  16  winning  applications  will  be  honored  at  the  Association’s  confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington,  July  11-15.  They  include  Compaq  Computer’s  Quick- 
Source,  a  customer-service  system  that  puts  Al  technology  directly  into  the 
hands  of  business  users,  making  them,  in  effect,  their  own  help  desks.  IBM 
turned  out  three  winning  systems;  all  improve  production  efficiency  and 
problem-solving  capabilities  in  the  company’s  manufacturing  areas. 

Other  winners  include  NASA’s  PI-in-a-BOX  (a  knowledge-based  system  for 
space-science  experimentation),  Canadian  Paper  Mills’  Pitch  Expert  (for 
analysis  of  pitch  problems  in  pulp/paper  production),  Ford  Motor  Corp.’s 
CAPE  (computer-aided  parts  estimating  system)  and  Northrop  Corp.’s 
GCESS  (for  defense-missile  diagnostics). 

“The  importance  of  these  applications  to  critical  organization  tasks 
solidly  confirms  the  movement  of  Al  into  core  business  operations,”  said 
Phil  Klahr,  chairman  of  the  conference.  “The  acceptance  committee  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  integration  of  all  these  systems  into  the 
larger  information-management  world.”  ■■ 


Page  Savers 

ultimedia  bigots  may  believe  that  books  are  an  in- 
.  formation  medium  of  the  past,  soon  to  be 
eclipsed  by  digital  and  visual  media  of  all  kinds.  But  IT 
specialists  at  Cornell  University  are  using  digital  tech¬ 
nology  to  give  books  a  second  life. 

About  one-third  of  all  books  on  shelves  in  libraries 
throughout  the  world  are  in  brittle  condition — a  fate 
that  faces  millions  of  other  volumes  published  since 
the  mid-19th  century  (when  papermakers  changed  their 
production  processes,  resulting  in  paper  containing 
mortal  residues  of  acids).  Now  Cornell’s  libraries  and  IT 
department  have  collaborated  with  Xerox  Corp.  on  a 
plan  to  use  high-speed,  high-resolution  digital  scanners 
to  reincarnate  decaying  texts. 

In  a  pilot  project  supported  by  Sun  Microsystems, 
Cornell  technologists  scanned  over  1,000  fragile 
books — capturing  half-tone  images  and  surrounding 
text — and  stored  them  on  magneto-optical  disks.  The 
books  were  then  printed  anew,  using  laser  printers  and 
acid-free  paper.  Cornell  is  also  providing  electronic  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  scanned  collection  on  the  Internet  for  users 


with  Macintosh  or  Sun  machines. 

Best  of  all,  says  M.  Stuart  Lynn,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  technologies  at  Cornell,  digital  scanning  is 
price-competitive  with  traditional  but  less  convenient 
preservation  tactics,  such  as  microfilming  or  photo¬ 
copying.  = 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  FRAN  O'NEILL 


Dirty 

Data. 


Inconsistent  reports.  Incorrect  financial  numbers.  Missing  files  and 
transactions.  Wrong  customer  bills  and  invoices. 

There  is  a  solution  to  dirty  data. 

Information  Integrity™  software  from  Unitech  Systems,  Inc. 

For  over  ten  years,  we’ve  helped  the  world’s  leading  organizations  ensure 
the  integrity  and  quality  of  their  critical  business  information.  Learn 
how  you  can  have  confidence  in  your  information.  Call  the  Information 
Integrity  Specialists™,  Unitech  Systems,  today  at  1/800-950-5225. 

g  f=  UNITECH  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 

■  ■  -  Information  Integrity  Specialists 

. -• . —-g'—  1240  East  Diehl  Road 

- 1 - — —  Naperville  IL,  60563-1439 

*■  "  708/505-1800 


Atlanta  •  Chicago  ■  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Philadelphia  ■  Providence  ■  San  Francisco  •  Toronto 


1  This  is  Michelle’s  Notes  desktop.  Each  icon  represents  a  different 
-*-•  Notes  application.  She  uses  these  to  work  with  people  all  over  the 
world  including  the  field  sales  team,  manufacturing,  engineering, 
R&D,  key  customers  and  senior  management.  She  regularly  scans 
activities  in  the  field  by  double  clicking  on  ACCOUNT  STATUS. 


|  File  Edit  View  Mail  Compose  Style  Options  Design  Window 
Account  Status  -  Open  Accounts  by  Rep. 


Rep’s  Comments 


Anthony  Freyer  -  (Los  Angeles) 
Janet  McBride  -  (Cmcmatti) 
Martin  Linder  -  (Atlanta) 


Sales  of  mountain  bikes  slowing  at  Bert's  Awaiting  reorder  for  Jam 


Caribe  Recreation  Eguip  Inc  MB88-  no  MountainMester  reorder -slow-moving  stock  from '92 
Cedar  Street  Sports  Opportunity  for  special  order  RB90*s  for  Cedar  Lake  Racing  Team 

Sam's 
The  Wh 


Account  Update  for  Bert's  Bikes 


Spud's  Spokes 

Dosiffogra  ao<i  Mamrijctur-srH  of  fmc  BkyJgs  since 

Comments:  Buyer  at  Bert's  still  holding  on  order  of  Model  MB88 
Says  his  customers  want  mountain  bikes,  but  more  and  more 
find  the  price  hard  to  swallow  and  walk  away  or  buy  a  standard 
street  bike.  I  told  him  about  the  new  store  support  promotion  for  [| 
the  MB88.  but  he  still  won’t  bite 

I  gave  him  our  new  Sellers  Guide  to  help  him  move  the  MB88's 
he  currently  has  in  stock,  but  I  can’t  push  him  over  the  fence 
regarding  the  re-order  I  suspect  that  he  is  getting  a  better 
wholesale  price  from  our  competitors. 


Today,  she  notices  a  number  of  entries  regarding  a 
slow-down  in  dosing  first  quarter  reorders  for  their  most 
popular  model,  the  MountainMaster  off-road  bike.  It 
seems  the  market  for  this  high-priced  bike  is  beginning  to  dry  up.  This 
could  be  a  major  problem. 


2.1  ® 

Account  Status  ; 
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Response  1  of  1  to  "Early  trend  shows  slowdown  in  first  quarter  MBftfl  Sales" 


Author  Reggie  Farnsworth  Date:  01/08 

Here's  a  design  Carl  faxed  us  from  fhe  UK  this  morning 

We've  been  noodling  around  with  just  this  kind  of  idea  for  some  time  now  We've  got  some  viable 
drawings,  and  some  preliminary  cost  figures,  which  we  can  sharpen  up  for  Friday's  presentation 
Looks  like  we  can  produce  this  unit  for  about  22%  more  than  the  SfreetSizzler. 

Manufacturing  says  if  we  get  the  plans  and  materials  to  them  in  3  weeks,  they  can  begin  re-tooling 
and  go  on-line  in  roughly  60  days ... .  even  sooner  if  we  reduce  our  current  build  order  on  the  model 
MB88.  Engineering  will  route  the  new  specs  fo  purchasing  tomorrow  for  estimates  on  availability 
of  materials  We'll  have  a  prototype  ready  for  Friday's  presentation. 
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Cycling  Industry  Newswtre  -  By  Issue  Date  -  Main  View 


Japanese  Component  Sales  Soar  in  US  as  Dollar  Strengthens 
New  Brake  Lever  Mounted  Shifting  Gams  Acceptance  as  Prices  Fall 
Titanium  Frames  Choice  of  Pro  Racers  by  Three  to  One  Margin 


1 2/1 8/92  French  Manufacturer  Expected  »e  Announce  Mid-Range  ATB/Road 


Trouble-Free  Index  Shifting  due  in  '93  for  Mountain  Bikes  says  Japanese  Mfr 
Controversy  Brews  Over  Use  of  Non-Structural  Fairing  Devices  for  Time  T rials 
Newest  Version  of  Clipless  Pedals  Challenge  Current  Models 


fH  French  Manufacturer  Expected  to  Announce  Mid-Range  ATB/Road  Bike  12/18/92  KS;; 


Cycling  Industry  Newswire 

Frencti  Manufacturer  Expected  to  Announce  Mid-Range 
ATB/Road  8ike 

Equipment  Off-Road.  Cross-Bikes.  France 
Business  Wire 
11/18/92 

MONTAGNE.  France  (18.November)  -  French  Bicycle  Manufacturer  Allezallez.  Inc 
announced  today  that  it  is  test-marketing  a  new  line  of  mid-range  off  road  bicycles  The  line 
would  oe  targeted  at  the  recreational  market  and  is  being  jested  in  several  ones  m  Northern 


5. 


* 

Product  Strategy 
Discussion 


The  next  morning  she  checks  into  the  DISCUSSION  database 
and  this  time  finds  an  entry  from  Reggie  in  R&D.  Reggie  had 
also  read  Jim’s  message  and  is  responding  with  a  possible 
solution  his  people  have  been  playing  with.  He  pastes  in  an  autocad  illustration 
faxed  to  him  from  the  U.K  using  a  Notes  incoming  fax  gateway. 


6. 


With  a  presentation  on  Friday,  Michelle  gets  down  to 
some  quick  market  research  by  opening  up  the  CYCLING 
INDUSTRY  NEWS  database.  An  organized  source  of  live 
industry  data,  it  provides  a  news  report  on  a  French  company  that  has 
a  couple  months  head  start  developing  a  hybrid  bike. 


HEMS 

Cyc6r*g  Industry 
Newswire 


What  would  you  do  if  you  suddenly  found  out 
that  your  key  product  was  in  trouble?  Could  your 
organization  react  quickly  and  effectively? 

We’ve  chosen  this  as  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  Lotus 
Notes?  See  how  Notes  improves  busi¬ 
ness  performance  by  accelerating 
processes  and  helping  people  work 
together  more  effectively 


Michelle  Cliffington  is  a  product 
manager  for  a  bicycle  manufacturer.  She’s 
responsible  for  all  product  planning, 
market  research  and  marketing 
activities  for  her  product  line. 
Notes  helps  her  shift  gears  and 
rush  a  new  product  to  market. 
See  how  she  accesses, 
tracks,  shares  and  organizes 


In  Canada,  call  1-800-GO-LOTUS.  ©1993  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  55  Camhrid 


Lotus  Notes 
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01/06/93  Early  trend  shows  slowdown  in  first  quarter  MB88  Sales 

01/06/93 _ Maybe  a  hybrid  is  the  answer  (John  Bernstein) 

01 
01 
01 


Response  1  of  3  to  "Early  trend  shows  slowdown  in  first  quarter  MD88  Sales" 


Prorr 

Rest 

Test 


Author:  John  Bernstein  Dato:  01/06 
Maybe  a  hybnd  is  the  answer 

Rather  than  take  a  hit  on  the  price  on  our  high-end  off-road  bike,  maybe  the  time  is  nght  to 
produce  a  new  line  that  shoots  the  gap  between  the  two  models  Mountain  bike  looks,  but 
without  some  of  the  high  priced  components  Priced  somewhere  in  the  mid-range  between  our 
two  current  models,  this  could  be  very  appealing  to  the  budget-conscious  customer 

We'll  need  estimates  on: 

*  cost  of  goods 

*  pricing 

*  availability  of  materials 

*  retooling  time 


3. 


She  decides  to  recommend  a  price-reduction  and  double 
clicks  into  the  STRATEGIC  PRODUCT  DISCUSSION 
database.  This  provides  an  organization-wide  forum  to 
discuss  issues  and  brainstorm  solutions.  She  links  the  report  from  the 
Atlanta  rep  directly  into  her  Notes  document.  Then  she  uses  DDE  to 
embed  some  1-2-3®  charts  into  her  document  as  well. 


Product  SWatoQy 
D«cu**wn 


Later  in  the  day  she  re-enters  the  DISCUSSION  data¬ 
base  looking  for  responses.  Her  boss,  John,  has  logged 
on  from  his  hotel  room  in  San  Francisco.  Rather  than 
cut  the  margin,  he  suggests  she  explore  the  feasibility  of  adding  a  mid- 
priced  bike  to  their  line.  He  wants  an  initial  presentation  for  Friday. 
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Product  Strategy 
Discussion 


Lotus  Notes 
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Routing  Status  -  By  Document  ID 


Disposition 


92  StreetSizzlei  Ad  plan 
Assembly  Div.  Budget  for  4th  Quarter 
Development  Resource  plan 
ECO  for  MB88  Headtubes 
Letter  to  dealers  announcing  Fall  promotion 
Material  Components  for  HH93 
02/25/92  Original  Document 
02/25/92  Approved  by  Mary  Keflerman 
02/26/92  Approved  by  Rick  Jones 
Pricing  Proposal  for  new  HillFlopper  model 

Approved  by  Reggie  Farnsworth 
Approved  by  Alex  Miller 
Edited  by  Nancy  Weiss 
Approved  by  Art  Jameson 
Edited  by  Richard  Wu 


Routing  list:  Maty  Kellerman,  Rick  Jones 
Sent  to  Rick  Jones  for  further  approval 
Final  routing  to  Richard  Wu  for  release 

Sent  to  Alex  Miller  for  further  approval 
Sent  to  Nancy  Weiss  for  further  approval 
Sent  to  Art  Jameson  for  further  approval 
Sent  to  Richard  Wu  tor  further  approval 
Sent  to  Desmond  Wilson  for  further  approval  1 


roved  by  Desmond  Wilson  Final  routing  to  Michelle  Cliffingtdn  for  release 


Purchase  Order  Approval  for  Titanium  tubing 
Revised  Charts  for  RB57  Test  Results 


A  few  days  after  routing  her  proposal  to  the  product  team, 
she  wants  to  find  out  where  it  stands  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  She  opens  the  ROUTING  STATUS  application  to  find 
that  it  has  worked  its  way  through  the  organization  to  Desmond,  the  senior 
decision-maker,  and  has  been  finally  approved.  So  she’s  on  her  way. 
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Help 


introducing  the  HiiiHopper! 


To:  Bert's  Bikes  @  1 9095555764  @  FAX  Canbi=  Rec  @  1 47355591 54  ®  FAX  The 

Wheel  House  @  17195554675  @  FAX  Field  Sales.  Marketing  Team  • 

From:  Michelle  Cliffington 

Date:  01/20/93  02:43:44  PM 

Subject:  Introducing  the  HiiiHopper! 

OUT  Customers  come  first!  We  heard  your  concerns  about  the  pricing  of  our 
MountamMaster  and  that's  why  Spud's  Spokes  is  introducing  a  new  mountain  bike/street  bike 
model.  It’s  called  the  HiiiHopper  and  it’s  designed  for  your  customers  who  want  the  looks  and 
feel  of  a  mountain  bike  without  the  high  price  tag  of  top-end  components  (see  pricing  guide  below) 
The  HiiiHopper  will  be  available  in  60  days  so  place  your  now1 


The  HiiiHopper 

Description:  Hybrid  mountain  bike/street  bike  designed  for  recreational  use  on  varied  terrain 

Targel  Market'  Recreational  cyclists  interested  in  purchasing  a  multi-use  bike  that  functions 
well  both  off  the  road  and  on  the  road  but  who  don't  want  to  pay  the  premium  for  a  top-oFthe-line 
mountain  bike 

Technical  Specs:  The  HiiiHopper  features  double-butted  brazed  tubing  for  stiffness  and 
off-road  handling.  Multi-tread  cross-tire  specially  designed  for  road  comfort  when  fully-inflated 
as  well  as  off-road  fraction  and  stability  at  40  PSI. 


Michelle  closes  the  loop  by  communicating  the  news  to 
their  customers.  Double  clicking  into  the  CUSTOMER 
FEEDBACK  database,  she  faxes  a  memo  directly  from 
Notes  to  all  retailers.  In  it  she  explains  that  the  company  has  heard 
their  problems  and  responded  with  the  Hill  Hopper.  And  with 
delivery  in  60  days,  they  can  order  now. 


information  in  ways  never  before  possible.  How  effort¬ 
lessly  people  use  Notes  to  respond  and  move  the 
project  forward. 

You’ll  see  why  organizations  that  have  Notes 
build  their  operations  around  it.  And  why  they’ve 
seen  as  much  as  a  400%*  return  on  investment. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  large  company  to  afford  or 
appreciate  Notes.  A  Notes  Group  Pack™  will  have  ten 
people  working  as  a  team  for  under  $495  per  user.  It 


includes  10  of  our  most  popular  Notes  applications 
including  SALES  MANAGEMENT,  CALL  DISPATCH 
and  GROUP  DISCUSSION,  as  well  as  complete  instal¬ 
lation  and  usage  documents.  For  information  call 
1-800-872-3387,  ext  8820,  or  your  local  Notes  VAR. 


Lotus 


Notes 


h  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus  1-2-3  and  Lotus  Notes  are  registered  trademarks  and  Group  Pack  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  *P.  Blum  and  E.  Salloway,  ‘The  Impact  of  Lotus  Notes  on  Productivity,"  1992. 


TRENDLINES 


GEOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Maps  for  the  Future 


f  activities  in  Boston 
are  any  indication,  geo¬ 
graphic  information  sys¬ 
tems  (GISs)  are  about  to  go 
mainstream.  At  the  recent 
GIS  in  Business  show,  50 
vendors  exhibited  their  prod¬ 
ucts  while  several  end  users 
and  consultants  discussed  the 
business  benefits  of  the  tech¬ 
nology. 

According  to  Donald 
Cooke,  president  of  Geo¬ 
graphic  Data  Technology  Inc., 


explained.  “All  companies 
have  a  significant  spatial 
component,  in  that  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  their  headquarters, 
branches,  sales  territories 
and  customers  are  important 
factors,”  Cooke  said.  “By  ex¬ 
pressing  the  addresses  con¬ 
tained  in  databases  in  geo¬ 
graphic  or  visual  terms,  a 
GIS  can  have  a  big  impact.” 
Cooke  anticipates  that  off- 
the-shelf  database  and 
spreadsheet  packages  will 


dtyt^utdp  SanlrantRo, 

City  Hotel  Bestauranl  Bookmark  (‘references  Help 

J 

a  vendor  of  mapping  databas¬ 
es  in  Lyme,  N.H.,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  markets  for  GISs  are 
governments,  utilities  and 
forest-products  and  oil-explo¬ 
ration  companies.  Increasing¬ 
ly,  however,  a  broad  range  of 
organizations  are  putting  GIS 
technology  to  work,  Cooke 


soon  contain  standard  GIS 
features. 

Sessions  during  the  three- 
day  event  addressed  applica¬ 
tions  in  transportation,  retail¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  finance. 
John  Betak,  of  Conrail,  de¬ 
scribed  how  GIS  will  help  his 
company  provide  seamless 


Correction 

The  March  1993  Editor’s  Letter  mistakenly  reported  that  according  to  a 
Deloitte  &  Touche  survey,  31  percent  of  IS  staff  members  were  dis¬ 


transportation  services.  Con- 
rail  is  currently  piloting  16 
GIS  applications  in  the  areas 
of  property  management,  en¬ 
gineering  and  marketing.  The 
technology  has  reduced  func¬ 
tional  barriers  among  depart¬ 
ments,  enabled  a  delayering 
of  the  management  structure 
and  helped  Conrail  become 
an  efficient,  networked  orga¬ 
nization. 

“Visual  data  changes  the 
way  people  make  decisions,” 
Betak  said.  “GIS  allows  any¬ 
one  in  the  company  to  make 
a  query  regarding  location 
reference,  and  this  helps  us 
provide  better  service.” 

The  exhibit  floor  was 
crowded  with  vendors 
demonstrating  their  GIS 
products,  many  of  them  col¬ 
orful  and  highly  intuitive. 


Wide-ranging  applications  in¬ 
cluded  store  layout  and  plan¬ 
ning,  marketing  management, 
demographic  analysis,  real-es¬ 
tate  management,  site  selec¬ 
tion  and  mobile-worker  de¬ 
ployment. 

Among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing — at  least  for  personal 
use — was  CityGuide.  Based 
on  an  off-the-shelf  road-map 
database  from  Etak  Inc.  of 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  CityGuide 
highlights  the  best  hotels  and 
restaurants  (according  to 
price  range,  location,  type  of 
cuisine,  etc.)  in  many  U.S. 
cities  and  maps  out  the  best 
route  to  reach  them. 

The  well-attended  show 
was  sponsored  by  GIS  World 
of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  The 
1994  event  is  scheduled  for 
San  Francisco.  ■■ 


The  Lone  Ranger  Wears  Pocket 
Protectors 

Remember  when  the  whole  family  gathered  in  the  living  room  to  listen 
to  the  big  console  radio?  Mom  darning  socks,  Dad  dozing  in  his  arm¬ 
chair,  the  kids  sprawled  on  the  rug?  Fast-forward  to  1993:  The  radio  is 
now  a  computer  terminal,  and  Dad  or  Mom  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Internet. 
Voila!  Internet  Talk  Radio. 

According  to  Executive  Producer  Carl  Malamud,  Internet  Talk  Radio  is 
modeled  on  National  Public  Radio,  specifically  NPR’s  All  Things  Considered. 
Its  goal  is  to  provide  in-depth  technical  information  to  the  Internet  commu¬ 
nity  (now  more  than  14  million  people  in  more  than  two  dozen  countries) 
and  to  cover  topics  that  don’t  make  it  into  the  computer  trade  press.  It 
first  “aired”  on  the  Internet  in  late  March,  sponsored  by  publisher  O’Reilly 
&  Associates,  of  Sebastopol,  Calif.,  and  Sun  Microsystems. 

A  weekly  half-hour  interview  show  titled  Geek  of  the  Week  is  the  inaugu¬ 
ral  offering.  GOTW  features  technical  interviews  with  key  Internet  personali¬ 
ties — for  example,  Milo  Medin  of  the  NASA  Science  Internet. 

internet  Talk  Radio  also  offers  mini-features,  such  as  “The  Internet  Hall 
of  Flame”  (a  program  highlighting  nonlinear  behavior  on  network  mailing 
lists)  and  “Book  Byte”  (reviews  by  Dan  Doe rn berg  of  Computer  Literacy 
Bookshops). 

Unlike  conventional  radio,  internet  Talk  Radio  is  “asynchronous”;  listen¬ 
ers  can  start,  stop,  rewind  and  otherwise  randomly  access  programs.  Al¬ 


missed  in  1992.  The  study  actually  showed  that  the  turnover  rate  for  appli¬ 


though  Internet  Talk  Radio  is  now  “canned” — preprogrammed  and  mas- 


cation-development  staff  had  stabilized  at  about  8  percent  a  year,  and  that 
31  percent  of  staff  members  who  left  their  positions  were  fired.  CIO  re¬ 
grets  the  error.  ■■ 


tered  onto  digital  audio  tape — eventually  Malamud  hopes  to  develop  it  into 
a  daily,  live,  interactive  news  forum — “a  town  crier  in  the  global  village,  a 
pioneer  in  desktop  broadcasting.”  ■■ 
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PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  DATA  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 


IT’S  TIME  TO  GET  THE  MESSAGE. 

Simply  call  800-959-2492,  ext.  810  or  complete  and  return  this  card  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  comprehensive  32-page  study  on  the  advantages  of  EDI  and  X.400  in  the  1990s.  There’s 
no  better  way  to  learn  how  Tandem’s  NonStop  Messaging  solutions  are  helping  companies 
around  the  world  reduce  costs,  improve  customer  satisfaction,  and  introduce  new  services. 

Name _ 

Title  _ 

Company  _ 

Address  _ 

State  or  Province _ Zip  Code  _ 

Telephone 
Fax  _ 


^TANDEM 


810 


PLACE 

POSTAGE 

HERE 


Tandem 

19191  Vallco  Parkway 
LOC  4-24 

Cupertino,  CA  95014-9862 
Attn:  Lainie  Guthrie 
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SBDS  THE  MESSAGE 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  PRODUCTIVITY  WITH  NONSTOP  EDI  AND  X.400  SOLUTIONS. 


The  constant  exchange  of  critical  information  between 
your  company,  your  customers,  and  your  suppliers  has 
never  been  more  essential  or  more  complex. 

With  that  in  mind,  Tandem  offers  continuously 
available  NonStop  Messaging  solutions  that  can  simplify 
how  your  company  exchanges  that  information — 
so  you  can  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  develop  new 
products  and  the  costs  required  to  get  them  to  market. 

And  unlike  proprietary  offerings,  our  standards- 
based  EDI  and  X.400  solutions  will  exchange  messages 
seamlessly  with  your  employees  and  business  partners 
now  and  in  the  future. 


It’s  working  around  the  world  for  companies 
like  Motorola,  The  Rover  Group,  and  US  WEST— and 
it  can  work  for  yours. 

Return  the  reply  card  or  call  800-959-2492, 
ext.  810  and  we’ll  prove  it  with  a  free  copy  of  our 
32-page  study  on  the  advantages  of  EDI  and  X.400  in 
the  1990s.  Because  there’s  never  been  a  better  time  to 
get  the  message. 

TANDEM 

Shouldn’t  you  be  computing  like  this? 


Tandem,  NonStop,  and  the  Tandem  logo  are  trademarks  ol  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated,  ©1993  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated,  All  rights  reserved 


Introducing 


The  best  business  long  distance  and  the 


It’s  the  best  of  both  worlds,  in  a  single 
service,  for  companies  with  monthly  out¬ 
bound  long  distance  and  800  service 
expenditures  of  $2,000  to  $85,000. 

With  AT&T  UniPlan  Service*  you  get  the 
fastest  call  set-up  time,  the  highest  call 
completion  rate  and  the  most  reliable  net¬ 
work  in  the  business!*  Together  with  the 


assurance  of  dedicated,  responsive  service, 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  by  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  UniPlan  Service  specialist. 
You  get  a  single  point  of  contact— a  true 
professional— who  will  personally  resolve 
any  issues  you  might  have. 

Domestic  or  international  calls,  your 
choice  of  dedicated  and/or  switched  access, 


©1993  AT&T 

'Pending  FCC  approval.  "Comparisons  based  on  switched  services  of  leading  national  carriers. 
"'Offer  expires  5/31/93.  Other  conditions  and  restrictions  may  apply. 


most  reliable  800  service  combined. 


single  or  multilocation  businesses— 
UniPlan  Service  works  for  all  of  them, 
and  does  it  with  one  bill. 

The  message  is  clear.  AT&T’s  new 
UniPlan  Service  was  designed  from 
day  one  to  give  you  more:  more 
efficiency,  more  productivity,  more 
reliability,  more  profits. 

AT&T  The  Best  in  the  Business. 


100  DAYS  OF  FREE  CALLS 

There’ll  never  be  a  better  time  for  your 
business  to  come  back  to  AT&T.  Switch 
now  and  we’ll  give  you  a  hundred  days 
of  free  calls.***  That’s  a  hundred  free 
days  of  AT&T  quality,  reliability  and 
service.  For  more  information,  call 
your  Account  Executive  or 

1 800  858-4864,  Ext.  146. 


TRENDLINES 


EVENTS 


Let  the  PC  Buyer  Beware 

The  Surgeon  General  warns  you  about  smoking.  The  FDA  tells  you  when 
not  to  order  the  hamburger  at  a  fast-food  franchise.  And  now  the  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  has  begun  alerting  companies  that  certain  PC  vendors  may  be 
hazardous  to  their  health. 

Analysts  with  Gartner’s  Personal  Computing  service  monitor  the  finan¬ 
cial,  quality,  organizational  and  service  and  support  problems  of  designated 
PC  vendors.  The  Stamford,  Conn.-based  consultancy  then  alerts  its  clients 


Decision  Support  and 
Executive  Information 
Systems:  Sharing  Information 
with  the  Enterprise 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

June  7  &  8 

Decision  Support  Technology  Inc. 
617354-6400 

Speakers  will  discuss  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing 
executive  information 
systems.  A  practitioner 
panel  will  describe  specific 
DSS  and  EIS  implementa¬ 
tion  challenges,  and  a  panel 
of  tool  providers  will  present 
case  studies  and  solutions. 
Registration  fee:  $995. 

Current  Issues  in  Managing 
Information  Technology:  The 
Distributed  IT  Organization 
of  the  1990s 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

June  28-July  1 

Center  for  IS  Research,  MIT 

Sloan  School  of  Management 

617253-2348 

This  seminar  addresses  the 
critical  managerial,  organiza¬ 
tional  and  technical  issues 
related  to  the  changing  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  IS 
management.  General 
sessions  will  cover  the 
aligning  of  business  and  IT 
strategies,  the  challenges  of 
globalization,  executive 
support  systems,  IT 
outsourcing,  connectivity 


and  improving  systems 
development.  Registration 
fee:  $2,400. 

Electronic  Commerce:  How  IT 
Will  Change  Enterprisewide 
Systems  and  Strategies 

Ritz-  Carlton  Buck  head,  Atlanta 
June  27-29 
Gartner  Group  Inc. 

203967-6757 

The  business  value  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  will  be 
demonstrated  through  the 
analysis  of  user  strategies 
and  comparisons  of  case 
studies.  E-mail,  EDI,  work- 
flow,  electronic  forms  and 
shared  databases  will  be 
examined.  Registration  fees: 
$750  for  Gartner  Group 
clients;  $1,500  for  others. 

Business  Process 
Reengineering:  Using  IT  to 
Renew  the  Business 

Chicago  Hilton  &  Towers, 

Chicago 

July  13-15 

Digital  Consulting  Inc. 
508470-3880 

This  seminar  includes  case 
studies  of  companies  that 
have  successfully  imple¬ 
mented  BPR,  creative  work¬ 
shops  involving  role-playing, 
an  introduction  to  new  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  workflow, 
and  a  review  of  business  and 
technology  trends. 
Registration  fee:  $1,095. 


to  circumstances  that  may  affect 
users  and  buyers. 

Gartner’s  Problem  Watch  ser¬ 
vice  bases  its  information  on 
feedback  from  the  company’s 
worldwide  base  of  subscriber- 
members,  technology  vendor 
briefings,  media  reports  and  pub¬ 
licly  available  financial  informa¬ 
tion. 

IBM  earned  a  place  on  the  list 
because  of  two  quarters  of  finan¬ 
cial  losses.  Sources  in  Europe 
have  reported  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  quality  of 
Bull/Zenith  desktop  systems.  And 
the  recent  relocation  of  GRiD 
personnel  to  Texas,  “as  well  as 
the  loss  of  sales  and  marketing 


staff,  [may]  jeopardize  GRiD’s  ability  to  deliver  total  solutions,”  the  consul¬ 
tant  reports. 

The  aim  of  Problem  Watch  is  to  “alert  users  to  fundamental  problems 
threatening  the  viability  of  a  vendor,  to  assess  the  seriousness  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and,  where  appropriate,  to  make  recommendations  on  user  actions,” 
said  Jonathan  Yarmis,  vice  president  and  service  director  of  the  Personal 
Computing  service. 

Forewarned,  after  all,  is  forearmed. 


A  Computer  in 
Every  Pot 


So  what  comes  after  client/serv¬ 
er?  What’s  the  next  big  wave  in 
business  computing?  There  is  none, 
the  folks  at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
will  tell  you.  That’s  because  the 
next  computing  wave  will  engulf  the 


consumer  rather  than  the  worker. 

Called  “social  computing,”  this 
new  computing  paradigm  will  be 
more  mobile,  convenient,  simple 
and  service-oriented,  according  to 
a  recent  report  from  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  research  firm.  The 
technology  will  become  embedded 
in  the  way  people  live,  play  and 


work  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  and 
by  the  year  2005  it  will  be  as  ubiq¬ 
uitous  as  desktop  computers  are 
now. 

The  wave  will  draw  its  power 
from  smaller,  truly  mobile  comput¬ 
ers;  invisible  operating  systems; 
wireless  Internet-like  networks;  and 
online  services  that  provide  an¬ 


swers,  not  just  access  to  raw  data. 

The  driving  force  for  the  new 
paradigm  will  come  from  vendors 
who  have  failed  to  profit  from  to¬ 
day’s  client/server  computing,  said 
report  author  William  Bluestein. 
Social-computing  vendors  will  mod¬ 
el  themselves  after  Sony,  Nintendo 
and  even  MTV.  ■■ 
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When  It  Comes  To  Performance  Management,  Only 
Landmark  Has  Enterprise  Solutions  Available  Now. 


Seems  Eke  everybody  is  making  claims  these  days.  But  only 
Landmark  has  workable  tools  now  to  manage  performance 
across  the  enterprise.  Proof?  An  installed  base  of  performance 
monitors  among  the  largest  in  the  world  for  CICS,  MVS,  DB2, 
and  VTAM.  Robust  R&D.  And,  the  first  and  only  fully  functional 
tools  for  managing  UNIX  networks.  By  combining  our  unique 
NaviGate™  and  NaviGraph®  technologies,  you  can  isolate 


problems,  identify  their  causes,  and  make  decisions  faster  with 
greater  confidence.  This  means  that  with  Landmark  products, 
whether  you’re  rightsizing  or  maintaining  the  status  quo,  the 
span  of  your  performance  management  is  enterprisewide. 
Landmark  Systems  Corporation,  8000  Towers  Crescent  Drive, 
Vienna,  VA  22180-2700.  Call  for  A 

information:  1-800-488-2601.  LANDMARK 


'  1993,  Landmark  Systems  Corporation.  .Ml  rights  reserved.  Landmark  Systems  Corporation,  the  Landmark  logo,  and  NaviGraph  are  registered  trademarks  and  NaviGate  is  a  trademark  of  Landmark  Systems  Corporation. 

.Ml  other  brand  and  product  names  mentioned  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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Critical  information 
systems  provide 
managers  with 
conclusive  yet  fluid, 
forward-looking 
information 

BY  THOMAS  P.  McAULIFFE 


Most  organizations  today 
are  being  asked  to  be 
more  productive  with 
smaller  budgets  and  few¬ 
er  human  and  material 
resources;  to  move  faster,  know  more 
and  make  fewer  mistakes;  and  to  be 
more  profitable  in  the  bargain.  As 
people’s  capacity  to  gather  and  eval¬ 
uate  critical  information  is  reached 
and  exceeded,  the  management  pro¬ 
cess  will  either  move  forward  with 
inadequate  knowledge  or  begin  to 
disconnect  from  many  issues.  Either 
action  will  create  a  superficial  man¬ 
agement  process,  to  the  continuing 
detriment  of  company  performance 
and  competitiveness.  The  long¬ 
standing  technology  issue  is  whether 
an  information  system  can  add  to 
the  capacity  of  management  in  a  valu¬ 
able  way. 

The  value  of  any  information  sys¬ 
tem  is  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  data  it  contains.  Although  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  mystery,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  data  to  management  is  easily 
determined  by  considering  its  “in¬ 
tensity”:  that  is,  the  level  of  inter¬ 
est  in,  demand  for  and  present  need 
to  have  data  in  order  to  get  on  with 
the  most  important  business  at  hand. 


Consider  the  rush  to  telephones  be¬ 
tween  meetings  or  flights.  Observe 
the  harried  use  of  facsimile  machines, 
overnight  express  mail,  voice-mail 
messaging  and  cellular  car  phones. 
Consider,  by  comparison,  the  curso¬ 
ry  and  often  postponed  review  of 
monthly  financial  and  manufacturing 
reports,  industry  news  and  compet¬ 
itive  reports.  Observe  how  paper  ac¬ 
cumulates  or  disappears  into  filing 
cabinets  as  telephone  calls  and  meet¬ 
ings  devour  the  days. 

Regardless  of  the  planning  hori¬ 
zon,  corporate  energies  are  expend¬ 
ed  on  a  daily  basis  and  focused  on 
the  current  operating  moment.  His¬ 
tory,  even  as  recent  as  last  month, 
will  fade  as  a  matter  of  interest  and 
become  a  reference  point  at  best. 
The  drive  to  get  the  job  done  is  the 
fuel  of  intensity.  Information  that  sup¬ 
ports  this  drive  will  be  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  to  management,  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  doesn’t  will  be  brushed  aside. 
There  is  not  enough  time  for  both. 

The  few  companies  that  have 
leveraged  this  principle  own  the 
most  successful  reporting  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  world.  They  have  man¬ 
aged  to  match  the  content  of  their 
systems  to  the  present  intensity  of 
their  business.  In  most  cases,  data 
is  updated  frequently  and  tracks  crit¬ 
ical  events,  actions  and  results.  The 
information  can  relate  to  sales  of  key 
products,  regulatory  legislation,  crit¬ 
ical  development  programs,  disaster- 
recovery  efforts,  competitive  moves 
or  hostile  takeovers. 

The  focus  on  what  is  happening 
right  now  means  that  most  critical 
information  must  come  from  other 
people:  those  who  are  involved  and/or 
responsible.  This  suggests  a  major — 
and  thus  far  unexplored — potential 
for  the  use  of  “groupware”  by  up¬ 
per  management,  and  it  supplies  the 
first  essential  attribute  of  a  more 
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InTamng  Our  SofiwareTd 
The  Next  Sieij’We  Bound  Ourselves 
Going  Considerably  Further. 


THE  WORLDWIDE  SOFTWARE  SOLUTION  FOR  THE  AS/400. 


As  THE  PREMIER  PROVIDER  OF  AS/400  BUSINESS  SOFTWARE  TO 
MULTI-SITE,  MULTI-NATIONAL  COMPANIES  ALL  OVER  NORTH 
AMERICA,  WE  LEARNED  THE  CHALLENGES  THESE  FIRMS  FACE 
IN  OPERATING  ACROSS  NATIONAL  BOUNDARIES.  IN 
BUILDING  THEIR  SOLUTIONS,  WE  CREATED  THE  SYSTEMS 
AND  STRATEGIES  TO  HELP  YOU  GO  BEYOND  YOUR 
GEOGRAPHIC  AND  BUSINESS  BORDERS  AS  WELL.  We  OFFER 
INTERNATIONALLY-ENABLED  FINANCIAL,  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 
PROCESS  MANUFACTURING,  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 


MATERIALS  MANAGEMENT  SOLUTIONS,  FEATURING  FULL 
NATIONAL  LANGUAGE  SUPPORT,  MULTI-CURRENCY  AND 
VAT  PROCESSING,  AND  POWERFUL  CLIENT/SERVER 
TECHNOLOGIES.  AND,  WE'VE  FORMED  THE  SOFTWARE  2000 
GLOBAL  SUPPORT  SYSTEM,  CREATING  A  SEAMLESS 
SERVICES  NETWORK  WORLDWIDE.  So  WHETHER 
YOU  DO  BUSINESS  AROUND  THE  CORNER  OR  AROUND  THE 
WORLD,  CALL  SOFTWARE  2000  AT  (508)  778-2000.  BECAUSE 
TOGETHER,  THERE  IS  NO  LIMIT  TO  HOW  FAR  WE  CAN  GO. 


I  IMA 


{Software  2000} 

BusinessWithoutBoundaries 


IBM  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp 


successful  reporting  system:  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  move  critical  data  rapidly 
through  a  network. 

The  majority  of  executive  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  their  paper-based 
predecessors  have  focused  on  struc¬ 
tured  historical  data.  It  is  simply  eas¬ 
ier  to  build  a  reporting  system  around 
the  most  available  data  instead  of 
the  most  valuable.  This  trap  creates 
a  serious  mismatch  between  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  system  and  the  interests 
of  the  management  team  as  it  works 
in  the  current  operating  moment, 
looking  forward. 

A  related  trap  is  lack  of  speci¬ 
ficity.  Resolving  problems  and  defin¬ 
ing  best  courses  of  action  require 
very  specific  information  about  peo¬ 
ple,  products,  prices,  costs,  markets, 
accidents,  actions  and  events.  Yet 
structured  reporting  systems  designed 
for  long-term  use  must,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  be  somewhat  general.  And  so 
the  second  major  attribute  of  a  net¬ 
work  or  groupware  solution  is  its 
ability  to  deliver  the  most  important 
specifics  in  a  selective,  detailed  and 
fluid  manner. 

The  process  of  business  manage¬ 
ment  works  largely  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  forward.  Always  pressed 
for  time,  managers  must  focus  on 
what  has  to  be  done  next  to  keep 
the  business  on  track  toward  com¬ 
mitted  goals.  This  orientation  cre¬ 
ates  an  information  hierarchy  based 
on  the  conclusiveness  of  the  data. 
The  levels  of  the  hierarchy  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  amounts  of  work  that  have 
already  been  applied  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  before  it  reaches  the  intended 
management  audience.  The  lower  the 
level,  the  greater  the  amount  of  work 
remaining  to  be  done;  the  higher  the 
level,  the  more  conclusive  the  in¬ 
formation  as  it  stands.  More  con¬ 
clusive  data  means  quicker  digestion 
and  action  and,  therefore,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  management  interaction. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  most 
managers  and  executives  turn  to 
people  for  critical  information. 
Their  information  is  current,  focused 
on  critical  issues,  forward-looking  in 
terms  of  next  actions,  evaluative  and 
conclusive  in  terms  of  expected  re¬ 


sults,  and  specific.  The  third  major 
attribute  of  groupware  is  its  back¬ 
bone:  a  “human  network”  that  is 
unique  in  its  ability  to  provide  for¬ 
ward-looking  information  and  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  human  network  is  probably 
the  most  prevalent  management  re¬ 
porting  system  and  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  nearly  perfect,  except  for  one 
limitation:  capacity.  For  most  com¬ 
panies,  there  are  many  more  im¬ 
portant  issues  and  events  than  there 

Observe  how  paper 
accumulates  or 
disappears  into  filing 
cabinets  as  telephone 
calls  and  meetings 
devour  the  days. 


is  time  to  deal  with  them.  There  are 
limits  to  how  much  time  can  be  spent 
on  the  telephone  and  in  meetings. 
The  chronic  inaccessibility  of  most 
managers  affects  the  capacity  of  ev¬ 
ery  management  team.  This  capac¬ 
ity  is  being  stretched  even  further 
within  a  global  economy  that  de¬ 
mands  more  corporate  excellence  than 
ever  before. 

The  value  of  the  human  network 
and  the  need  for  expanded  capacity 
suggest  new  applications  of  technology 
and  a  new  management  application 
of  groupware:  the  critical  informa¬ 
tion  network  (CIN).  The  basic  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  reporting  system 
are  speed  and  flexibility.  Nothing  is 
fixed  or  structured  except  the  net¬ 
work  itself;  traditional  databases  are 
not  required;  no  in-depth  study  of 
corporate  issues  is  necessary.  Pre¬ 
defined  reporting  formats  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  content  is  fluid,  de¬ 
termined  by  the  issues  of  the  day 
and  the  priorities  of  senior  and  peer- 
level  management. 

The  scope  of  a  CIN  is  as  large  as 
the  network  of  executives,  managers 


and  individual  workers  who  gener¬ 
ate  and  consume  critical  information. 
The  system’s  capabilities  must  like¬ 
wise  be  ambitious  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  diverse,  large,  complex 
reports  and  analyses — any  type  of 
information  (charts,  diagrams,  spread¬ 
sheets,  ad  hoc  analyses)  is  fair  game. 
Filing  structures  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  emphasize  organization  by 
issue  more  than  by  source,  report¬ 
ing  period  or  function.  In  contrast 
to  standard  reporting  structures,  this 
orientation  reflects  the  nature  of  the 
problem  at  hand  rather  than  the  func¬ 
tional  structure  of  the  company,  there¬ 
by  greatly  enhancing  the  usefulness 
of  information. 

In  many  ways,  this  process  is  not 
new.  Most  companies  already  have 
some  methods  of  dealing  with  crit¬ 
ical  information.  These  likely  con¬ 
sist  of  telephones,  meeting  rooms, 
express  mail,  facsimile  machines  and 
perhaps  electronic  mail.  The  goals 
of  a  CIN  are  to  integrate  and  ex¬ 
pand  these  capabilities  and  to  em¬ 
power  the  organization  further. 

What  is  new  to  the  process  is  a 
rapidly  expanding  set  of  tools  that 
are  beginning  to  make  CIN  systems 
viable.  Current  groupware  tools,  still 
in  their  infancy,  typically  involve  col¬ 
laborative,  peer-to-peer  communica¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  largely  horizontal  view 
of  interaction,  in  which  individuals 
of  similar  rank  share  and  coordinate 
work. 

As  the  application  of  groupware 
grows  toward  its  full  potential,  it  will 
quickly  find  its  way  into  the  mid¬ 
dle-  and  upper-management  ranks, 
where  high-speed  vertical  movement 
of  critical  data  is  a  necessity,  and 
the  need  for  tight  coordination  across 
operations  and  time  zones  is  cru¬ 
cial.  The  information-sharing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  groupware  provide  a 
near-perfect  basis  for  high-intensity 
reporting  systems  for  all  levels  of 
management.  En°] 


Thomas  P.  McAuliffe  is  president  of 
McAuliffe  &  Co.  Inc.,  a  Boston-based 
consulting  firm  specializing  in  online 
reporting  systems  and  competitive  strate¬ 
gies,  and  coauthor  with  Carolyn  Sham- 
lin  of  Critical  Information  Network. 
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An  enterprise  network  is  one  of  your 
business’  strategic  assets.  And  with  the  constant 
arrival  of  new  network  technologies,  you  need  a 
partner  to  help  you  merge  and  manage  both  the 
old  and  the  new.  That  partner  is  SynOptics. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  intelligent 
hub  revolution,  SynOptics  has  smoothed  the 
transition  to  new  network  technologies— from  network 


fmummmr 


SynOptics  ’  new  LattisCell ™ 
product  family  enables  you  to 
build  a  complete  ATM  network , 
from  corporate  backbones  to 
desktop  connections. 


creation  of  a  cohesive  network  fabric — an  underly¬ 
ing  structure  that  connects  and  manages  individual 
technologies  through  the  intelligent  hub.  It 
provides  high-speed  network  communications. 
And  it’s  flexible  enough  to  grow  as  your  network 
does,  without  sacrificing  your  existing  investment. 

When  you  demand  new  Asynchronous 


management,  to  the  first  multi-protocol  hubs  integrating 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and  FDDI  topologies. 

Now  SynOptics  takes  you  one  step  further,  with  the 


Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  technology,  SynOptics  has  it. 
LattisCell,™  our  second-generation  ATM  solution,  greatly 
increases  performance  both  on  the  backbone  and  on  the 
desktop.  Plus,  our  complete  family  of  LattisCell  products 
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is  integrated  into  a  powerful  silicon  chip  set,  offering  you 
a  significant  cost  advantage. 

SynOptics  integrates  hardware  and  software,  deliver¬ 
ing  unparalleled  capabilities  to  manage  your  network  as  a 
single-system  solution.  Optivity™  network  management 
software  gives  you  the  visibility  to  control  connectivity, 
bridging  and  routing  functions  from  a  single  management 
station,  or  diagnose  problems  that  may  encompass  more 
than  one  element  of  the  network.  Working  with  SynOptics’ 
ATM  solutions,  Optivity  helps  you  manage,  monitor  and 
diagnose  problems  across  the  entire  network  fabric. 


So  if  you’re  building  or  managing  an  enterprise  net¬ 
work,  get  the  wrinkles  out  with  our  integrated  solutions. 
Call  1-800-PRO-NTWK  for  our  Solutions  Kit  on  ATM, 
including  our  just-released  white  paper  “The  Roadmap  to 
ATM  Networking.”  Because  at  SynOptics,  were  smoothing 
the  way  for  the  network  of  the  future. 
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A  NEW  LIFE 

FOR  PURCHASING 

Organizations  that  have  reengineered  their 
purchasing  processes  prove  that  smart  shoppers 

are  made,  not  born 

BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 


JOSEPH  YACURA  (left)  and  JACK  GARRETT 

(opposite  page)  have  spent  the  last  four  years  setting 
the  stage  for  supplier  management  at  Pacific  Bell. 
Their  goal  has  been  to  put  technology  and  power 
into  the  hands  of  users  and  enable  them  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  purchasing  and  vendors. 


hen  it  comes  to  reengineering  the  purchasing  process,  the  name  of  the 
game  is  relationships — between  the  purchasing  department  and  its  in¬ 
ternal  customers,  its  outside  suppliers  and  IS.  Reengineering  offers 
many  organizations  the  opportunity  to  broaden  and  cement  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  suppliers  and  to  understand  their  own  internal  relation¬ 
ships.  Once  they  dissect  their  own  business  practices,  many  compa¬ 
nies  find  that  “purchasing”  is  not  a  broad  enough  term  to  describe  the 
complex  web  of  interactions  that  takes  a  purchase  from  request  to  reality. 

Pacific  Bell  has  created  a  purchasing  process  from  scratch  as  part  of  its  overall 

reengineering  efforts,  shifting  the  fo¬ 
cus  from  processing  purchase  orders 
to  managing  relationships  with  clients. 
At  TRW’s  High  Reliability  Electron¬ 
ics  Products  Group,  the  procurement 
department  became  a  reengineering 
guinea  pig  for  an  entire  business  di¬ 
vision  looking  for  a  quick  success.  The 
experience  highlighted  the  difficulties 
of  implementing  new  ideas  through  IS. 
And  the  State  of  Oregon  used  tech¬ 
nology  simply  to  put  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  researching  and  initiating  bids 
into  the  hands  of  the  bidders  and  to 
make  the  process  more  competitive. 
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Pacific  Bell 


New  Process:  The  company  implemented  JIT  princi 
pies  of  manufacturing  by  strengthening  its  relation¬ 
ships  with  vendors,  establishing  EDI  and  using  tech¬ 
nology  to  decentralize  purchasing  decisions. 

Payoff:  The  faster,  more  efficient  purchasing  en¬ 
abled  by  technology  has  improved  relationships  with 
vendors  and  reduced  the  cost  of  processing  a  trans¬ 
action  from  $72  to  $5. 
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Technologies:  Bar-coding,  EDI,  EFT,  handheld  or- 
der-entfy  terminals,  E-mail,  expert  systems 
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Old  Process:  Traditional  centralized  purchasing  sys¬ 
tem  was  slow  and  inefficient  and  required  costly 
warehousing  of  goods. 


When  Pacific  Bell  reengi- 
neered  its  purchasing  de¬ 
partment,  it  reengineered  it 
right  out  of  existence.  The 
name  of  the  organization  it 
created  in  its  place — contract  and 
supplier  management — signals  the 
company’s  commitment  to  estab¬ 
lishing  long-term,  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial  relationships  with  its  vendors. 
The  organization  fulfills  this  com¬ 
mitment  by  using  information  tech¬ 
nology  to  push  administrative  de¬ 
cisions  and  non-strategic  purchasing 
out  to  regional  business  units. 

PacBell  had  the  enviable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reengineer  its  purchasing 
from  scratch.  In  1984,  after  the  di¬ 
vestiture  of  AT&T,  the  regional  Bell 
operating  company  (RBOC)  found  it¬ 
self  lacking  a  centralized  purchasing 
operation.  It  spent  a  few  years  form¬ 
ing  a  regional  purchasing  unit  and 
began  building  a  mainframe  system 
to  handle  the  function.  At  the  same 
time,  it  began  looking  for  ways  to 
make  the  purchasing  process  more 
efficient  and  to  save  money  on  ware¬ 
housing  space. 

Taking  its  cue  from  the  just-in- 
time  (JIT)  purchasing  methods  of 
manufacturing  companies,  PacBell 
started  benchmarking  the  best.  When 
Joseph  A.  Yacura,  executive  director 
of  supplier  management,  supplier  qual¬ 
ity  and  material  systems,  came  on 
board  in  the  late  1980s,  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  managing 
relationships  with  vendors  as  a  way 
of  establishing  JIT  purchasing. 

Yacura’s  department  determined 
that  its  role  should  be  to  understand 
the  marketplace  and  meet  the  needs 
of  its  clients  and  equipment  providers. 
In  order  to  do  that,  the  department 
needed  to  establish  performance  mea¬ 
surements  and  contractual  terms  for 
vendors,  and  to  design  information 
systems  that  would  monitor  vendors’ 
performance  against  their  agreements. 
Toward  this  latter  goal,  he  worked 
with  Jack  P.  Garrett,  director  of  sup¬ 
plier  management  technology. 

Garrett  and  Yacura  have  spent  the 
last  four  years  setting  the  stage  for 
supplier  management  by  putting  tech¬ 
nology  and  power  into  the  hands  of 
users  and  enabling  them  to  make 


their  own  decisions  about  purchas¬ 
ing  and  vendors.  For  example,  tech¬ 
nicians  in  the  field  use  handheld  de¬ 
vices  to  plug  in  orders  for  equipment 
and  parts  using  bar  codes.  The  sys¬ 
tem  checks  the  orders  against  a 
database  of  technician  profiles.  These 
detail  the  kinds  of  equipment  indi¬ 
vidual  technicians  are  authorized  to 
order,  as  well  as  how  much  money 


they  are  permitted  to  spend.  If  all 
checks  out,  the  system  places  the 
order. 

The  system  keeps  similar  profiles 
of  business-unit  managers,  allowing 
them  to  enter  orders  electronically 
as  well.  The  orders  are  bar-coded 
for  easy  matching  and  verification 
and  sent  to  the  supplier  via  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange.  Today,  94 
percent  of  the  invoices  that  go  through 
the  company’s  purchasing  system  are 
placed  via  EDI.  Purchase  orders,  in¬ 
voices  and  packing  lists  are  all  bar- 
coded  as  well,  and  the  system  au¬ 
tomatically  authorizes  accounting  to 
cut  the  check  to  the  vendor.  As  of 
this  writing,  Garrett  expected  to  have 
electronic  funds  transfer  in  place  for 
PacBell’s  major  customers  sometime 
this  month.  So  far,  the  system  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  processing  a  pur¬ 
chase  transaction  from  $72  for  the 
old  paper  method  to  $5.  Bar-coding 
information  has  also  eliminated  rekey¬ 
ing  errors  and  delays. 

Use  of  the  system  is  not  manda¬ 
tory  for  internal  clients,  although 
Yacura  and  Garrett  spend  a  lot  of 
time  selling  it.  Their  list  of  converts 
and  successes  is  growing.  Yacura  is 
so  sure  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
is  taking  procurement  that  he  re¬ 
cently  guaranteed  on-time  delivery 
for  internal  clients  who  use  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  are  dependent  on  JIT.  If  a 
shipment  is  late,  his  department  pays 
for  it. 


Enabling  its  users  with  technolo¬ 
gy  allows  Pacific  Bell  to  concentrate 
on  its  relationships  with  suppliers. 
Every  major  vendor  works  with  an 
internal  Pacific  Bell  manager,  who 
visits  the  vendor’s  plants  and  meets 
with  its  representatives  to  discuss 
their  needs. 

In  addition,  PacBell  managers  sit 
down  annually  with  their  largest 


providers  to  review  their  relation¬ 
ships  and  establish  performance  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  coming  year.  They 
also  issue  monthly  report  cards  that 
rate  each  company’s  performance  and 
give  details  about  missed  deliveries 
and  mistakes. 

PacBell  is  committed  to  enhanc¬ 
ing  its  abilities  with  new  and  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies.  For  example,  a  fi¬ 
nancial  expert  system  helps  supplier 
managers  make  contract  decisions. 
Garrett  is  currently  developing  ex¬ 
pert  systems  to  analyze  purchase- 
transaction  data  and  spit  out  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  vendor-perform¬ 
ance  improvements. 

When  a  supplier  misses  consecu¬ 
tive  delivery  dates  or  makes  repeated 
errors,  for  example,  an  expert  sys¬ 
tem  could  examine  that  vendor’s  con¬ 
tract  with  PacBell  and,  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  warranted  it,  make  a  decision 
to  order  from  another  company.  Ul¬ 
timately,  the  expert  systems  will  alert 
supplier  managers  to  problems  and 
suggest  courses  of  action  via  E-mail. 
They  could  also  be  used  to  prepare 
supplier  report  cards. 

Such  close  contact  has  turned  his¬ 
torically  adversarial  relationships  in¬ 
to  partnerships.  PacBell’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  its  equipment  providers 
are  now  based  on  mutual  dependence 
and  mutual  gain,  according  to  Gar¬ 
rett.  “We  help  them  ensure  their 
products’  success  and  quality,  because 
if  they’re  successful,  we’re  suc¬ 
cessful.” 


Yacura  is  so  sure  of  the  direction  in  which  he  is  taking 
procurement  that  he  recently  guaranteed  on-time  delivery  for 
internal  clients  who  use  the  system  and  are  dependent  on  JIT. 
If  a  shipment  is  late,  his  department  pays  for  it. 
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TRW’s  High  Reliability 
Electronics  Products  Group 


FRED  LELAND  deliberately 
excluded  IS  from  TRW’s  purchase¬ 
reengineering  project. 


Old  Process:  A  bloated  bureaucratic  procurement 
process  gave  buyers  little  decision-making  power  and 
wasted  time.  An  outdated  procurement-information 
system  required  them  to  access  23  different 
databases  to  get  the  information  necessary  to  gener¬ 
ate  purchase  orders. 

New  Process:  Decision-making  power  has  been 
pushed  out  to  the  buyers  via  a  LAN  and  workflow 
software  that  automatically  checks  contracts  and 
prices  and  generates  purchase  orders  via  a  single  us¬ 
er  interface. 

Payoff:  The  system  has  reduced  the  time  it  takes  to 
create  a  PO  from  116  to  28  days.  The  department 
has  been  able  to  reduce  its  secretarial  staff  from  12 
to  five. 

Technologies:  AT&T’s  Rhapsody  workflow-automa¬ 
tion  software  and  an  80-workstation  AT&T  Starserver 


ES  LAN 


IN  REENGINEERING  PURCHASING, 
TRW’s  procurement  department 
also  reengineered  the  way  it 
makes  technology  decisions  and 
deals  with  corporate  IS.  In  1989, 
the  company’s  High  Reliability  Elec¬ 
tronics  Products  Group — which 


makes  the  intelligent  com¬ 
ponents  of  spaceships  and 
satellites — brought  in  a 
consultant,  United  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  to  help  it  im¬ 
plement  the  principles  of 
total-quality  management 
companywide.  After  study¬ 
ing  the  organization’s  flab¬ 
by,  bloated  business  pro¬ 
cesses,  however,  URC’s 
first  recommendation  was 
that  TRW  try  reengineer¬ 
ing  before  it  tried  quality. 
The  consultant  suggested 
starting  with  a  department 
that  would  have  an  impact 
on  the  overall  business  pro¬ 
cess:  procurement. 

URC  formed  a  team  of 
13  representatives  from 
procurement,  design,  material  con¬ 
trol  and  engineering  to  flow-chart 
the  procurement  process  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  “We  learned  that  we 
were  breaking  our  backs  on  pur¬ 
chasing,”  said  Fred  Leland,  the  group’s 
procurement  manager.  “To  put  it 


bluntly,  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  bull¬ 
shit  because  we  didn’t  know  any  bet¬ 
ter.”  The  department  identified  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unnecessary  steps  in  the 
purchase-request  process.  Many  were 
pure  red  tape,  such  as  getting  ap¬ 
provals  from  multiple  management 
levels  and  having  the  legal  depart¬ 
ment  review  every  bid  package.  Oth¬ 
ers  were  merely  a  waste  of  time: 
The  group  determined  that  buyers 
spent  40  percent  of  their  time  re¬ 
turning  phone  calls  they  missed  while 
they  were  at  supplier  meetings  they 
couldn’t  hold  in  their  tiny,  42-square- 
foot  cubicles. 

In  addition,  the  department’s  123 
buyers  spent  hours  jockeying  among 
eight  shared  dumb  terminals,  ac¬ 
cessing  23  different  systems,  each 
with  its  own  password  and  log-on 
procedures,  in  order  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  complete  a 
procurement  package. 

The  team  identified  five  opportu¬ 
nities  for  dramatic  improvement:  hir¬ 
ing  a  training  coordinator  to  devel¬ 
op  a  formal  procurement  training 
program;  educating  the  department’s 
largest  and  most  strategic  suppliers 
about  the  impact  the  new  system 
would  have  on  the  ordering  process; 
prioritizing  and  streamlining  the  com¬ 
plex  combination  of  procedures  and 
approvals  required  for  purchase-or¬ 
der  changes  by  pushing  more  deci¬ 
sion-making  power  out  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  departments;  building  a  powerful, 
flexible  technology  infrastructure  to 
simplify  and  support  the  newly  de¬ 
signed  procurement  workflow;  and 
redesigning  and  enlarging  buyer 
workspaces  to  make  room  for  meet¬ 
ings.  The  original  team  broke  into 
five  subteams,  each  taking  respon¬ 
sibility  for  an  area  of  change.  The 
individual  teams  met  together  week¬ 
ly  to  report  on  their  progress. 

The  technology  team,  headed  by 
Leland,  recruited  20  people  from  pro¬ 
curement  and  other  departments  and 
spent  five  months  determining  tech¬ 
nology  requirements  and  taking  bids 
from  suppliers.  By  December  1990, 
the  group  had  chosen  AT&T’s  Rhap¬ 
sody  workflow-automation  software 
and  an  AT&T  network  running  on 
Starserver  ES.  The  team  had  the 
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lution,  Leland  may  have  hampered 
himself  in  the  long  run,  because  he 
chose  to  interface  his  new  LAN  with 
the  standalone  mainframe  systems 
via  automatic  log-on  and  procedure 
calls  rather  than  undertake  the  com¬ 
plex  downsizing  of  those  systems 
without  IS’s  expertise. 

As  TRW  reengineers  other  pro¬ 
cesses,  it  will  eventually  have  to 
deal  with  the  IS  organization’s  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  slow  mover.  Koch  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  a  department  has  chosen  to 
work  without  him  for  reasons  of  cost 
or  speed.  Still,  despite  this  aware¬ 
ness,  he  has  no  plans  to  be  the  next 
reengineering  target. 


SANDRA  BURT  determined  to  reduce  mailing  costs  and  make  Oregon’s  bidding 
process  more  competitive. 


State  of  Oregon 

Department  of  General  Services 


05d  Process;  State  mailed  bid  information  to  out¬ 
dated  list  of  12,000  vendors  for  each  project. 

New  Process:  Vendors  dial  in  for  bid  information  via 
PC  and  modem  to  the  state’s  central  information 


four-server,  80- workstation  Ethernet 
LAN  up  and  running  by  February 
and  then  worked  together  with  AT&T 
from  March  to  September  to  cus¬ 
tomize  the  software  so  that  it  mim¬ 
icked  the  activities  of  the  buyers. 

Today,  buyers  can  scan  in  purchase 
requests  from  other  departments 
and  use  the  workflow  software  to 
access  the  appropriate  databases  and 
run  through  all  the  necessary  steps 
to  generate  a  purchase  order  auto¬ 
matically.  The  software  allows  them 
to  access  documents  online  and  com¬ 
pare  vendors’  prices  automatically, 
and  it  eliminates  the  need  for  price 
review  by  another  manager.  The  buy¬ 
er  can  fax  the  appropriate  forms  from 
a  workstation  directly  to  the  desig¬ 
nated  supplier  and  receive  electronic 
verification  and  invoicing  the  same 
way.  The  redesign  has  allowed  the 
department  to  reduce  its  secretari¬ 
al  staff  from  12  to  five  and  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  for  expediters  to  move 
documents  among  departments.  In 
addition,  the  redesigned  system  has 


reduced  the  time  it  takes 
to  create  a  PO  from  116 
to  28  days.  In  a  business 
where  an  extra  week  can 
cost  $400,000,  that  differ¬ 
ence  is  dramatic. 

Leland  enlisted  the  help 
of  some  technical-support 
employees  from  non-IS  de¬ 
partments.  But  fearing  IS  would  sink 
the  project  with  a  costly,  unimagi¬ 
native  mainframe  application,  he  de¬ 
liberately  excluded  them,  trusting  that 
he  could  mend  fences  after  the  fact. 

“Everything  dies  with  them,”  Le¬ 
land  said.  In  addition,  Leland  and  Se¬ 
nior  Data  Services  Manager  Mike 
Koch  both  reported  to  the  vice  pres¬ 
ident  who  spearheaded  the  reengi¬ 
neering  process,  and  that  gave  Le¬ 
land  some  authority  to  do  what  it 
took  to  get  the  system  built.  Koch 
didn’t  find  out  about  the  project  un¬ 
til  the  contract  had  been  signed  with 
AT&T  and  Leland  needed  his  help 
to  interface  his  new  system  to  the 
mainframe. 

Despite  the  expediency  of  his  so- 


system. 

Payoff;  State  saved  $100,000  in  annual  mailing 


costs,  eliminated  14  clerical  positions  and  saved  $8 
million  on  goods  and  services  by  generating  more 
competitive  bids. 

Technologies:  PCs,  modems,  IBM  AS/400 


andra  Burt,  administrator 
of  the  purchasing  division  for 
the  State  of  Oregon  in  Salem, 
believes  that  government  should 
take  a  hands-off  approach  to 
doing  business  with  the  public. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  mailing  costs 
and  make  its  bidding  process  more 
competitive,  the  state  has  reengi¬ 
neered  its  request-for-proposal  pro¬ 
cess,  put  it  online  and  returned  the 
responsibility  for  doing  business  to 
the  vendors.  As  a  result,  Oregon  has 
reduced  its  procurement  costs  by 
over  $8  million  and  opened  the  com¬ 
petitive  process  to  more  minority- 
owned  and  small  businesses. 

In  1989,  the  purchasing  division’s 
bid  activities  centered  around  a  mas- 
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It’s  a  jungle  out  there.  And  your  people  are  demanding 
bigger,  faster  and  more  diverse  services.  Like  E-mail, 
videoconferencing,  LAN  interconnection  and  high¬ 
speed  data  transmission.  This  means  your  network 
is  growing  in  size  and  complexity  That’s  why  you 
should  call  on  your  local  phone  company  Your  phone 
company  is  backed  by  the  products  and  services  of 
AT&T  and  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories.  That  makes  it  easier 
for  them  to  give  you  the  quality  and  reliability  you 
need.  So  it’ll  be  easier  for  you  to  get  your  service 
up.  To  get  all  your  people  hooked  up.  And  to  keep 
your  network  up.  Plus,  your  phone  company  can 
provide  all  the  bandwidth  you  demand,  on  demand. 
So  call  your  local  phone  company  Because  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  data  networking  and 
data  not  working. 

AFST And  Your  Local  Phone  Company. 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 


Network  Systems 


Ready 

For\t>u 

Right  now,  AT&T  Network  Systems  and  your  local 
phone  company  are  ready  to  provide  you  with  the 
most  advanced,  reliable  and  cost-efficient  service. 

Whether  it’s  E-mail  and  high-speed  fax  for  today 
or  videoconferencing  and  personal  communications 
systems  for  tomorrow  That’s  because  your  local  phone 
company,  using  AT&T  product  and  services,  has 
everything  you  need.  Equipment  that  won’t  become 
obsolete  with  the  next  wave  of  technology.  The 
resources,  experience  and  expertise  of  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories.  And  a  comprehensive  sales  and  support 
team.  To  learn  more,  call  your  local  phone  company. 

Because  the  more  your  needs  grow,  the  more  you 
need  to  be  ready. 

AMT And  Your  Local  Phone  Company. 

Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 
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sive  list  of  12,000  vendors  whom  it 
notified  of  upcoming  RFPs.  The  mail¬ 
ing  list  was  cumbersome  and  full  of 
errors,  redundancies  and  outdated 
information.  Word  about  upcoming 
projects  wasn’t  getting  out  fast 
enough,  and  each  mailing  generated 
only  about  a  15  percent  response 
rate.  In  addition,  with  seven  staff 
members  devoted  to  mailing,  the  de¬ 
partment’s  cost  of  doing  business 
was  rising. 

Burt  set  three  goals:  to  reduce 
costs,  to  put  the  onus  of  bidding  on 
vendors  and  to  get  information  out 
to  them  in  a  timely  manner.  The  di¬ 
vision  had  what  it  called  a  vendor- 
information  processing  system.  The 
data  resided  on  a  mainframe,  which 
vendors  could  access  via  a  few  dumb 
terminals  in  the  lobby  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  building  to  review  RFP 
specs.  Burt  estimated  that  by  let¬ 
ting  vendors  dial  in  to  access  and 
download  RFP  information  with  their 
own  office  computers,  the  state  could 
eliminate  $100,000  in  mailing  ex¬ 
penses  annually,  keep  better  track 
of  vendors  and  costs,  and  get  bid  in¬ 
formation  out  faster.  She  also  thought 
that  by  opening  up  the  bidding  pro¬ 
cess  to  any  business  with  a  com¬ 
puter  and  by  posting  information  about 
bid-award  amounts,  the  system  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  state 
by  generating  more  competitive  bids. 
The  $100,000  figure  alone  was  enough 
to  convince  the  committee  overseeing 
the  state’s  discretionary  productivi¬ 
ty-improvement  fund.  It  loaned  her 
the  money  to  reengineer  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Burt  worked  with  Mike  Stone,  man¬ 
ager  of  information  systems,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  system  that  lets  vendors  ac¬ 
cess  bid  information  by  dialing  into 
a  new  IBM  AS/400  from  their  own 
computers  or  from  150  state-owned 
technology  centers.  In  addition,  ven¬ 
dors  have  menu  access  to  instruc¬ 
tions  for  how  to  file  a  bid;  databas¬ 
es  of  wage  requirements;  names  of 
other  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
including  a  special  section  on  minority- 
owned  businesses;  and  the  winners 
and  prices  of  past  contracts.  The  sys¬ 
tem  also  keeps  them  apprised  of 
changes  and  amendments  to  RFPs. 


Burt  hired  a  consultant  to  educate 
every  city  in  the  state  about  the 
new  system  through  forums  and 
mailings.  An  outreach  coordinator  and 
a  PR  firm  worked  on  marketing  the 
system  to  vendors  and  training  them. 
She  relied  on  Director  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Department  Dan  Simmons  to 
gain  the  buy-in  of  agency  heads,  who 
were  skeptical  about  the  new  sys¬ 
tem’s  ability  to  generate  enough  bids. 
She  and  Stone  worked  with  the  IS 
managers  from  each  agency  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  electronic  connection. 
For  now,  the  procurement  depart¬ 
ment  still  enters  bid  information  for 
the  agencies,  which  use  the  system 
more  as  a  reference  tool,  but  Stone 
says  they  will  soon  be  able  to  en¬ 
ter  their  bid  requirements  themselves. 

On  March  1,  1992,  Oregon  tossed 
out  its  paper  vendor  lists  after  a 
three-month  switchover  period  and 
began  requiring  its  vendors  to  do 
business  electronically.  Vendors  reg¬ 
ister  by  dialing  into  the  system,  which 
automatically  assigns  them  an  iden¬ 
tification  number  and  guides  them 
through  the  process.  The  system  is 


so  simple  that  over  30,000  businesses 
have  registered  to  date. 

In  addition  to  saving  the  targeted 
$100,000  in  mailing  costs,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  division  has  been  able  to 
eliminate  14  clerical  positions  as  a 
result  of  implementing  the  system. 

The  most  impressive  results,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  in  the  system’s  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  competitive  process,  as 
Burt  predicted.  Not  only  does  the 
state  now  get  more  bids  more  quick¬ 
ly  on  each  project — many  from  small, 
minority-owned  and  out-of-state  busi¬ 
nesses — but  vendors  are  using  the 
database  of  past  contract  awards  to 
keep  an  eye  on  their  competition 
and  offer  lower  bids.  In  1992,  Stone 
said,  the  state  spent  $8  million  less 
than  it  did  in  1991  for  comparable 
levels  of  goods  and  services. 

In  the  future,  the  state  hopes  ven¬ 
dors  will  be  able  to  file  their  bids 
electronically,  eliminating  the  delays 
and  potential  mistakes  inherent  in 
rekeying  paper  bid  applications.  But 
Stone  admits  that  he  is  still  dealing 
with  the  security  concerns  sur¬ 
rounding  that  feature.  G3q] 
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sive  connectivity  will  be  an  essential 
element  of  mobile  computing  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  years.” 

A  few  significant  technical  barri¬ 
ers  must  be  overcome  before  mo¬ 
bile  technology  can  truly  become  a 
strategic  alternative  to  desktop  plat¬ 
forms.  “It’s  extremely  difficult  to  have 
an  integrated  network  across  every 
department  of  a  company,”  said  Leslie 
Fiering,  program  director  of  the  PC 
service  for  the  Gartner  Group,  based 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  “In  order  to  have 
a  network  of  highly  integrated,  mul¬ 
tiple-function  portable  computers,  we 
still  need  the  electronic  glue — or  mid¬ 
dleware — that  will  tie  everything  to 


ning  to  be  integrated  with  wireless 
communications  technologies  like  ra¬ 
dio  and  cellular.  Experts  say  that 
this  integration,  more  than  any  oth¬ 
er  technical  development,  promises 
to  make  the  mobile  computer  a  true 
strategic  weapon. 

Linking  all  employees  together,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  locations,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  access  to  dynamic  infor¬ 
mation  about  customers,  products  and 
services,  is  like  creating  the  ulti¬ 
mate  wide  area  network.  Imagine 
bringing  the  power  of  a  corporate 
database  to  a  customer’s  office:  Prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  can  be  ordered  on¬ 
site  and  those  orders  immediately 


WHEN  PORTABLE  COMPUTERS 
first  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  the  mid-’80s,  they  were 
seen  as  ideal  tools  for 
boosting  the  productivity 
of  field-service  employees  and  mo¬ 
bile  professionals.  As  such,  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  used  primarily  for  on¬ 
site  data  collection  and  to  help  reduce 
the  time  spent  on  administrative 
tasks. 

Today’s  portable  computers  are 
smaller,  cheaper  and  considerably 
more  powerful,  and  they  are  begin- 


communicated  back  to  wherever  they 
are  filled.  Sales,  marketing,  accounting, 
manufacturing  and  customer-service 
departments  would  have  seamless 
access  to  whatever  information  they 
needed  to  perform  their  jobs.  Rather 
than  simply  making  employees  more 
productive,  mobile  technology  will 
make  them  more  effective. 

“Communications  are  becoming 
more  of  an  absolute  necessity,”  said 
Jim  Bartlett,  a  mobile-computing  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  Co.  in  Somers,  N.Y.  “Perva- 


gether.”  Without  such  middleware, 
Fiering  contends  that  it  might  be 
next  to  impossible  to  integrate  ev¬ 
ery  application  running  on  different 
platforms. 

In  addition,  many  strategic  appli¬ 
cations  are  so  data-intensive  that  they 
must  remain  on  a  LAN  due  to  band¬ 
width.  And  the  use  of  cellular  tech¬ 
nology  is  hampered  by  concerns  with 
data  integrity.  As  anyone  with  a  car 
phone  can  tell  you,  occasionally  a 
word  or  two  is  “lost”  during  the 
course  of  a  conversation.  While  this 
is  generally  acceptable  in  a  voice 
transmission,  it  would  create  major 
problems  in  a  data  transmission. 

Finally,  business  still  lacks  a  high- 
profile  strategic  application  based  on 
integrated  mobile  technology.  When 
companies  like  Federal  Express,  Frito- 
Lay  and  Otis  Elevators  adopted  hand¬ 
held  computers,  their  applications 
proved  so  successful  that  other  com¬ 


panies  were  compelled  to  follow  if 
they  wanted  to  remain  competitive. 
While  most  people  agree  that  inte¬ 
grating  communications  and  mobile 
technology  sounds  appealing,  no  one 
has  yet  exploited  the  combination  to 
become  both  a  model  and  a  com¬ 
petitive  threat. 

Despite  these  impediments, 
integration  is  already  beginning 
to  occur  on  a  wide  scale.  Once 
this  happens,  portable  computers  will 
become  the  platform  of  choice  for 
many  workers,  freeing  them  from 
the  confines  of  an  office.  “Mobile 
technology  clearly  has  an  enterprise- 
level  impact  that  goes  beyond  sim¬ 
ply  automating  certain  functions,”  said 
Keri  Pearlson,  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin. 

Since  communications  and  infor¬ 


mation  flow  will  be  fundamentally 
affected  at  all  levels  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  Pearlson  cautions  that  deploy¬ 
ment  of  mobile  technology  necessi¬ 
tates  significant  change  management. 
Organizations  should  first  consider 
the  impact  on  individuals  and,  sec¬ 
ondarily,  the  effect  on  individual  de¬ 
partments  and  on  the  entire  enter¬ 
prise.  Ultimately,  Pearlson  said, 
portable  technology  should  be  the 
basis  for  redesigning  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  of  delivering  customer  service. 

Some  companies  are  already  head¬ 
ing  in  this  direction.  Since  July  1992, 
Conrail’s  Philadelphia  division  has  used 
pen-based  notebook  computers  from 
GRiD  Systems  Corp.  with  radio  com¬ 
munications  for  a  freight-management 
application.  “Our  focus  was  on  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  our  services 
by  delivering  real-time  data  to  our 
local  train  crews,”  said  Jerry  Con¬ 
way,  a  systems  manager  in  the  in- 


The  Right 
Chemistry 

Nalco  Chemical’s 
notebook  computers 
make  it  easy  to 
demonstrate  the  ROI 
of  doing  business 
with  the  company 


The  Nalco  Chemical  Co.  has  a 
tradition  of  providing  more  than 
just  specialty  chemicals  to  its 
customers.  Beginning  in  the  1920s, 
the  Naperville,  Ill. -based  firm 
equipped  its  field-sales  representa¬ 
tives  with  portable  chemical-test  kits. 
The  idea  was  to  perform  on-site 
analyses  of  water  samples  in  order 
to  recommend  appropriate  treatments. 

Nalco’s  customer-service  goals 
haven’t  changed  over  the  years,  but 
the  technology  it  uses  to  achieve 


them  has.  The  $1.3  billion  compa¬ 
ny,  which  sells  water-treatment, 
petroleum  and  process  chemicals 
worldwide,  has  equipped  nearly  half 
of  its  1,500-member  domestic  sales 
force  with  either  Compaq  or  IBM 
386-based  notebooks  and  portable 
Canon  printers.  The  notebooks  are 
installed  with  Lotus  1-2-3,  Harvard 
Graphics,  WordPerfect,  the  PC  Tools 
utility  package  and  a  series  of  tech¬ 
nical  programs  written  in-house. 

“With  the  notebooks,  we  can  sit 
down  with  customers  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  do¬ 
ing  business  with  us,”  said  Mark 
Lega,  director  of  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Through  a  series  of  interac¬ 
tive  modeling  programs,  salespeo¬ 
ple  can  develop  a  complete 
chemical-treatment  solution,  from  se¬ 
lecting  the  best  product  to  factor¬ 
ing  in  the  costs  of  energy  con¬ 
sumption,  water  usage  and  waste 
treatment.  Salespeople  can  also  use 
the  notebooks  to  collect  data  on 
flow  rates  and  water-sample  read¬ 
ings  from  special  tracking  equipment 
and  to  check  that  information  against 
control  limits  by  accessing  real-time 


data  at  headquarters  via  modem. 

A  key  goal  for  the  N-COMPAS 
(Nalco  Computer  Assisted  Services) 
system  was  to  save  salespeople  from 
having  to  connect  to  the  corporate 
mainframe  during  their  normal  rou¬ 
tines.  Previously,  salespeople  using 
portable  terminals  had  to  find  a  phone 
line  and  dial  into  the  mainframe  to 
run  some  of  the  technical  programs. 

Recently,  an  independent  consul¬ 
tant  found  that  more  than  half  of 
Nalco  customers  surveyed  cited  N- 
COMPAS  as  a  significant  reason  for 
doing  business  with  the  company. 
“We  can  call  on  customers,  open 
up  a  notebook,  go  through  the  en¬ 
tire  selection  process  and  show  them 
their  ROI  when  they  select  Nalco,” 
said  Lega. 

Eventually,  N-COMPAS  will  be 
rolled  out  to  all  salespeople  and  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  information  collect¬ 
ed  from  district  offices,  headquar¬ 
ters  and  field  workers.  “We’re  now 
working  on  the  networking  piece, 
which  will  tie  everything  together, 
including  all  the  facilities  where  we 
have  equipment,”  Lega  said. 

-M.  Santosus 
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formation  systems  department  at 
Conrad's  headquarters,  also  in 
Philadelphia.  (Local  service  in¬ 
volves  deliveries  between  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  own  train  siding  and  a  re¬ 
gional  train  terminal  within  a 
50-mile  radius.) 

Linked  by  a  RAM  Mobile  Da¬ 
ta  network  service,  70  locomo¬ 
tives  are  equipped  with  notebook 
computers  and  radios  to  receive 
information  on  schedules,  pricing, 
shipment  status,  arrival  times  and 
billing.  This  work-order  informa¬ 
tion  is  downloaded  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  IBM  3090  mainframe  to  work¬ 
ers  on  the  trains,  who  need  only 
tap  their  screens  with  the  com¬ 
puter  pens  to  receive  and  transmit 
information.  Before  Conrail  started 
using  the  notebooks,  workers  in  tran¬ 
sit  had  no  way  of  knowing  about 
changes  in  orders  until  the  ends  of 
their  shifts,  as  much  as  12  hours 
later.  Now,  if  an  order  is  changed 
during  the  course  of  a  shipment  (for 
example,  if  an  additional  pickup  or 
drop-off  point  is  required),  someone 
on  the  train  can  be  notified  and  the 
changes  accommodated. 

“We  looked  at  the  pen-based  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  quality-control  project,”  Con¬ 
way  said.  “By  focusing  on  real-time 
data,  we’ve  enabled  train  crews  to 
respond  to  customers  quickly.” 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  (RG&E) 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  uses  IBM’s  PCra- 
dio  wireless  communications  system 
for  its  gas  services  division.  Hand¬ 
held  DOS-based  devices  are  installed 
in  50  service  vehicles,  allowing  two- 
way  voice  and  data  communications 
between  field  workers  and  employ¬ 
ees  at  headquarters  receiving  ser¬ 
vice  requests  from  customers.  The 
mobile  devices  communicate  via  ra¬ 
dio  directly  to  an  OS/2-based  LAN 
connected  to  an  IBM  3090  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

Previously,  field  workers  received 
their  orders  on  paper  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  shifts.  Additional  in¬ 
structions  were  relayed  over  a  voice 
radio,  which  required  field  workers 
to  write  down  the  information.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gary  Dunkleberger,  the 
department  manager  of  information 
systems  customer  support,  integrating 
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communications  with  mobile  tech¬ 
nology  has  enabled  RG&E  to  im¬ 
prove  service  response  time  to  cus¬ 
tomers  as  well  as  to  provide  both 
customers  and  management  with  ac¬ 
curate  status  reports.  In  addition, 
much  more  detailed  customer  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  the  location  of  a 
house  key  or  the  presence  of  an  un¬ 
friendly  dog,  is  gathered  and  entered 
into  the  system.  “Managers  can  mon¬ 
itor  and  redirect  the  work  that’s  be¬ 
ing  done,”  Dunkleberger  said.  “[And] 
by  balancing  out  the  workload,  we’ve 
been  able  to  minimize  overtime.” 

Despite  these  benefits,  deploying 
the  mobile  devices  has  not  been  prob¬ 
lem-free.  Dunkleberger  reports  that 
RG&E’s  existing  communications  net¬ 
work  has  geographic  and  capacity 
limits.  “We  have  some  concern  get¬ 
ting  messages  out  to  the  vehicles,” 
he  said.  “We  knew  this  would  hap¬ 
pen,  but  we  didn’t  want  to  invest  in 
a  new  radio  network.”  Instead,  RG&E 
is  evaluating  RF  network  providers 
such  as  ARDIS,  as  well  as  devel¬ 
opments  in  packet  cellular  technol¬ 
ogy.  Still,  Dunkleberger  hopes  that 
200  vehicles  will  be  equipped  with 
radio  systems  by  the  end  of  1994. 

Salespeople  in  the  field  are 
still  the  predominant  users  of  mo¬ 
bile  computers,  but  that’s  start¬ 
ing  to  change.  “There  are  exciting 
changes  in  notebooks  that  are  go¬ 
ing  to  advance  the  concept  of  the 
virtual  office,”  predicted  Tom  Miller, 
vice  president  of  home  office  research 


for  LINK  Resources  Inc.  in  New 
York.  Miller  sees  the  combination 
of  mobile  technology  and  com¬ 
munications  as  key  to  creating 
more-flexible  companies. 

Customer-service  and  market¬ 
ing  professionals  are  particularly 
well-positioned  to  exploit  the  tech¬ 
nology,  according  to  Miller. 
Equipped  with  notebooks  that  can 
communicate  anywhere,  they  can 
set  up  an  “office”  wherever  their 
customers  are  located.  All  prod¬ 
uct  and  customer  information  will 
either  be  stored  on  their  portable 
machines  or  accessible  from  cen¬ 
tral  databases  in  real  time. 

“As  the  technology  gets  small¬ 
er,  cheaper  and  smarter,  adopting 
[notebooks]  will  be  all  the  easier,” 
Miller  said.  “The  companies  that  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  to  exploit  the  benefits 
of  mobile  technology  are  going  to 
strengthen  their  competitive  posi¬ 
tions.” 

Trav  Waltrip  shares  those  senti¬ 
ments,  and  he  is  positioning  The 
Travelers  Companies  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  be  among  the  winners. 
The  vice  president  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  is  working  with  a  planning 
group  to  identify  mobile-technology 
candidates  throughout  the  company. 
The  group  is  reviewing  each  line  of 
business  to  determine  which  pro¬ 
fessionals  must  remain  deskbound 
because  they  depend  on  LAN  band¬ 
width  to  perform  their  jobs.  The  ap¬ 
plications  these  individuals  use  are 
too  complex  to  allow  them  to  adopt 
notebooks  as  their  primary  platform. 
But  the  majority  of  professionals  who 
don’t  wrestle  with  complex,  infor¬ 
mation-intensive  applications  are  po¬ 
tential  users  of  mobile  technology. 

Speaking  in  general  terms  (rather 
than  about  anything  specific  that  Trav¬ 
elers  is  doing),  Waltrip  said  that  “all 
the  large  corporations  in  the  U.S. 
are  restructuring  and  will  have  few¬ 
er  white-collar  workers.  The  emphasis 
will  then  be  on  how  to  maximize 
productivity.”  Freeing  those  remain¬ 
ing  from  their  desks  is  one  way  to 
achieve  this. 

Some  Travelers  auditors  already 
use  notebooks  (and  can  exchange  in¬ 
formation  with  a  host  via  dial-up  ca- 
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pabilities)  when  they  visit  with  in¬ 
dependent  insurance  agents.  While 
notebooks  are  used  on  a  limited  ba¬ 
sis  now,  Waltrip  wants  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  when  wireless  communications 
becomes  a  business  imperative. 
“These  developments  are  going  to 
totally  change  how  professionals  in 
the  U.S.  work,”  he  said.  Most  im¬ 
portantly,  they  will  be  able  to  make 
better  independent  decisions  and  pri¬ 
oritize  work  for  maximum  results. 

But  Waltrip  also  foresees  a  major 
shift  in  management  philosophy,  from 
hierarchical  structures  toward  less 
supervision  and  increased  worker  in¬ 
dependence.  “At  the  moment,  the 
change  in  philosophy  isn’t  keeping 
up  with  the  technical  changes,”  Wal¬ 
trip  said.  “The  philosophy  is  going 
to  have  to  change  anyway  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  competitiveness,  and  mobile 
technology  is  the  enabler.” 

Howard  Schwartz,  president 
and  CEO  of  Lynch,  Jones  & 
Ryan,  has  been  sold  on  portable 
computing  since  his  company  first 
got  laptops  in  1987.  At  that  time,  he 
was  in  charge  of  a  startup  division 
of  the  company,  an  institutional  bro¬ 
ker  based  in  New  York.  The  first 
laptops  were  installed  with  SNAP,  a 
sales-automation  program  from  Sales 
Technologies  Inc.,  and  deployed  to 
sales  and  marketing  staff.  “We  looked 
at  it  as  a  productivity-enhancement 
tool,”  said  Schwartz. 

Today,  15  remote  salespeople  are 
equipped  with  Compaq  486  notebooks 
with  internal  modems,  cc:Mail  and 
WordPerfect.  SNAP  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  every  department 
that  has  contact  with  clients,  including 
an  executive  group,  senior  sales  man¬ 
agement,  client  services  and  trad¬ 
ing.  “Communication  was  the  moti¬ 
vation,”  said  Schwartz.  “We  didn’t 
want  our  salespeople  to  be  out  of 
contact.”  A  Novell  LAN  linking  NeXT 
486s  and  some  286s  slated  for  re¬ 
placement  runs  at  headquarters. 
Salespeople  at  remote  locations  have 
around-the-clock  dial-in  capabilities 
to  access  corporate  databases.  SNAP 
monitors  all  sales  activities  within  a 
territory,  including  sales  calls,  let¬ 
ters  and  meals.  “Any  contact  with  a 


client  is  incorporated  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,”  Schwartz  explained.  “These 
contacts  are  the  leading  indicators 
of  productivity,  and  we’re  able  to  bet¬ 
ter  monitor  all  the  activities  between 
the  first  sales  call  and  when  the  first 
business  is  generated.” 

The  biggest  benefit,  according  to 
Schwartz,  has  been  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  thanks  to  the  elimination  of 


most  paper-based  activities.  The  sys¬ 
tem  maintains  the  vital  statistics  for 
4,000  plan  sponsors  and  10,000  in¬ 
stitutional  money-management  firms. 
It  also  serves  as  the  central  source 
for  all  sales  prospecting.  The  sales¬ 
people  write  correspondence  on  Word¬ 
Perfect  and  electronically  send  the 
files  to  New  York,  where  support  per¬ 
sonnel  produce  and  send  out  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  As  a  result,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  able  to  reduce  support 
staff  while  cross-training  employees 
in  multiple  functions.  Since  SNAP  cap¬ 
tures  all  the  contact  information,  sales¬ 
people  no  longer  have  to  produce 
monthly  reports  and  can  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  time  on  sales  activities. 

“Having  the  ability  to  harness  both 
desktops  and  notebooks  is  essential 
to  maintaining  a  competitive  edge 
and  promoting  a  sense  of  unity  with¬ 
in  the  company  as  we  look  to  ex¬ 
pand  globally,”  Schwartz  said. 

As  vice  president  and  director  of 
MIS  for  the  Foothill  Group  Inc.,  a 
financial-services  company  based  in 
Los  Angeles  that  specializes  in  com¬ 
mercial  lending  and  asset  manage¬ 
ment,  Scott  Thomas  recently  over¬ 
saw  an  upgrade  to  Texas  Instruments’ 


Travelmate  486  notebooks  with  in¬ 
ternal  modems.  About  20  field  au¬ 
ditors  use  the  machines  to  collect 
data  at  customer  sites  and  send  it 
via  modem  to  a  special  bulletin  board 
for  review  by  portfolio  and  audit  man¬ 
agers.  Previously,  auditors  had  to  man¬ 
ually  fill  out  reports  and  fax  them 
to  the  office,  where  the  data  was 
entered  into  the  system  for  review. 


This  method  was  slow  and  error- 
prone  because  data  had  to  be  en¬ 
tered  twice. 

Armed  with  customized  analysis 
tools,  auditors  can  now  perform  com¬ 
plex  calculations  and  financial  anal¬ 
ysis  on-site.  “With  the  tools,  we’re 
able  to  make  better  business  deci¬ 
sions  because  we  can  notice  trends 
quickly,”  Thomas  said. 

The  notebooks  allow  auditors  to 
leverage  information  that  they  oth¬ 
erwise  wouldn’t  have  the  time  or 
power  to  use.  “Our  industry  is  based 
on  what  our  customers  are  doing,” 
Thomas  said.  “It’s  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  our  auditors  gather  cur¬ 
rent  information  and  report  it  in  a 
timely  manner.”  Since  adopting  re¬ 
mote  technology,  Foothill  has  in¬ 
creased  caseloads  by  250  percent 
while  reducing  staff  size. 

Clearly,  some  organizations  have 
already  realized  the  strategic  bene¬ 
fits  of  going  portable.  The  tools  and 
machines  now  available  are  not  just 
for  automating  the  tasks  of  people 
who  always  worked  remotely.  “Mo¬ 
bile  technology  will  do  more  than 
increase  the  productivity  of  profes¬ 
sionals,”  said  The  Travelers’  Wal¬ 
trip.  “With  mobile  technology  and 
wireless  communications,  new  groups 
of  professionals  can  be  freed  from 
the  confines  of  an  office  and  can  be¬ 
come  knowledge  workers.”  EE2 


~Wal, 


altrip  foresees  a  major  shift  in 
management  philosophy,  from 
hierarchical  structures  toward  less 
supervision  and  increased  worker 
independence. 
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We  just  pushed 
private  line  technology 
into  the  next  century. 


New  York  Telephone  presents 


It’s  bandwidth  at  the  click  of  a  mouse. 

Bandwidth  where  you  want,  when  you  want,  as  much 
as  you  want,  for  as  long  as  you  want.  Bandwidth  in  your 
configuration,  at  your  bit  speed,  on  your  schedule. 

On  one  hour’s  notice. 

That’s  the  beauty  of  NYNEX*  Enterprise  Services,* 
the  new  set  of  private  line  networking  tools  from  New 
York  Telephone. 

Once  you’re  on-line  with  Enterprise,  a  single  phone 
call  to  our  control  center  addresses  virtually  any  private 
line  networking  requirement.  Tell  us  what  you  need,  our 
technicians  can  make  it  happen  with  a  few  clicks  of  the 
mouse.  Within  one  hour. 

Dumb  lines  aet  smart. 

Enterprise  will  change  the  way  you  think  about 
private  lines. 

No  longer  will  they  be  just  the  dumb  pipes  that  smart 

•Certain  services  pending  selected  tariff  approval.  Available  in  selected  locations. 


applications  ride  on.  We’ve  given  them  an  intelligence  all 
their  own. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  features  and  benefits  of 
software-driven,  private  line  technology  are  available 
from  a  local  public  carrier. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  have  the  flexibility  to 
deploy  your  bandwidth,  virtually  at  will. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  reduce  the  lead  time 
for  installing  an  additional  circuit— a  DS-0,  fractional 
DS-1,  DS-1,  or  even  a  DS-3— from  weeks  to  hours.  You  can 
have  us  re-route,  change  speeds,  or  otherwise  reconfigure 
all  or  part  of  your  network  in  an  hour  or  less.  You  can 
design  a  disaster  recovery  strategy  covering  alt  your  mis¬ 
sion-critical  circuits,  without  blowing  your  capital  budget. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  your  bandwidth  can  go  where 
the  action  is,  on  a  permanent,  temporary,  or  regularly 
scheduled  basis. 


jap^‘ 


NYNEX  Enterprise 

Applications  unlimited. 

Enterprise  opens  up  new  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of 
networking  applications.  Whether  you’re  running  voice, 
data,  image,  or  video,  the  bandwidth  you  need  is  a  phone 
call  away.  No  long-term  commitment  required. 

You  can  re-evaluate  existing  applications  with  an  eye 
toward  distributing  them  more  widely,  scheduling  them 
more  efficiently,  protecting  them  from  system  failures,  or 
running  them  faster,  smarter,  and  cheaper. 

You  can  re-visit  applications  you’d  once  considered,  but 
shelved  as  too  costly  or  too  impractical  to  implement. 

And,  ultimately,  you  can  think  up  new  applications, 
ones  based  on  the  unprecedented  flexibility  you’ll  dis¬ 
cover  as  you  experience  the  benefits  of  these  dynamic 
networking  tools. 

With  Enterprise,  you  have  the  power  to  design,  with 
us,  the  kinds  of  networks  you’ll  need  in  the  coming  cen¬ 


tury-networks  which  can  be  deployed  as  needed,  situad 
tion  to  situation,  according  to  both  short-  and  long-term 
strategic  goals. 

Networks,  in  other  words,  that  rise  to  the  occasion. 

If  that  sounds  good  to  you,  contact  your  New 
York  Telephone  Account  Executive,  an  Authorized 
Sales  Agent,  or  call  us  at  1  800  942-1212,  Operator  10  for 
more  information. 


We’re  all  connected. 


New  Yorklelephone 

A  MYNEX®Company 
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DAVID  MARLEY: 

‘We  had  to  assure 
the  public  and  the 
NRC  that  Unit  1 
was  safe  and  that 
we  were  qualified  to 
run  it.  Part  of  that 
assurance  was 
proving  that  we 
could  provide  better 
information  to  the 
control-room  oper- 
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AN  INFORMATION 

POWERHOUSE 


Without  doubt,  poor  information  flow 
contributed  to  the  1979  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island.  Now  the  nuclear  facility  is  a 
model  for  the  effective  collection,  analysis 
and  distribution  of  critical  data. 

BY  LEIGH  BUCHANAN 


FOR  many  people,  Three  Mile  Island  is  not  a  place 
but  an  event — the  sudden  awakening  of  a  nation  grown 
complacent  in  its  scientific  mastery  to  the  realization  that 
technology  is  not  always  benign.  But  14  years  after  a  stuck 
valve  caused  extensive  damage  to  one  reactor’s  core — and 
to  the  public’s  perception  of  nuclear  energy — Three  Mile  Island 
has  undergone  a  sea  change.  Once  near  bankruptcy,  the  company 
has  returned  to  solid  profitability.  In  1991,  it  set  a  world  record 
for  the  longest  continuous  run  without  an  automatic  shutdown. 
And  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  ranked  TMI  as  one 
of  the  best  nuclear  plants  in  the  country  for  operational  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  agent  for  much  of  this  change,  not  surprisingly,  has 
been  technology. 

A  “remember  the  Alamo”  spirit  pervades  the  sprawling  campus 
of  half-empty  trailers  and  bleak  office  buildings  located  about  10 
miles  south  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  While  the  plumes  of  water  vapor 
billowing  from  Unit  1  attest  to  a  return  to  normalcy,  the  brood¬ 
ing  towers  of  Unit  2,  scheduled  to  enter  long-term  “monitored 
storage”  in  August,  are  a  stark  reminder  of  the  past.  Everywhere 
you  go  here,  people  refer  to  the  accident  in  terms  approaching 
the  Fall.  And  like  mankind  after  the  Fall,  what  TMI  gained  from 
its  experience  is  knowledge. 

“The  accident  was  a  watershed  event,  and  the  fundamental  les¬ 
son  was  to  be  prepared  for  and  train  for  the  unexpected,”  said 
David  Marley,  client  services  director  for  IS  at  GPU  Nuclear  Corp., 
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had  to  assure  the  public  and  the 
NRC  that  [Unit  1]  was  safe  and  that 
we  were  qualified  to  run  it,”  Mar- 
ley  said.  “Part  of  that  assurance  was 
proving  that  we  could  provide  bet¬ 
ter  information  to  the  [control-room] 
operators.” 


BILL  McSORLEY:  The  new  handhelds  will  improve  safety  and  efficiency. 


the  Parsippany,  N.J.-based  company 
that  was  formed  after  the  accident 
to  operate  Unit  1  and  oversee  the 
cleanup  of  Unit  2. 

Before  the  formation  of  GPU  Nu¬ 
clear,  the  TMI  plants  had  been  op¬ 
erated  directly  by  Metropolitan  Edi¬ 
son  Co.,  headquartered  in  Reading, 
Pa.  (Metropolitan  Edison  still  owns 
50  percent  of  TMI-1.)  “There  were 
a  few  chairmen  back  then  whom  I 
believe  were  not  really  very  pro-IT,” 
said  Marley,  who  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  1982,  after  working  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  and  Sun  Co. 

As  a  result,  information  flow  in 
the  plants  was  poor,  a  situation  that 
contributed  significantly  to  the  events 
of  March  28,  1979.  In  the  hours  just 
before  dawn,  water  used  to  cool  the 
nuclear  core  flowed  out  of  the  plant’s 
reactor-coolant  system  through  a 
stuck  valve;  the  core  overheated  and 
was  destroyed.  Operators  on  duty  at 
the  time  were  suddenly  deluged  with 


information.  With  paper  printouts 
flooding  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
events  they  recorded,  control-room 
staff  soon  confronted  a  bottleneck  of 
data.  Alarms  were  going  off  every¬ 
where,  but  because  they  were  not 
prioritized,  operators  had  no  idea  what 
to  respond  to  first. 


Although  the  damage  was  limited 
to  Unit  2,  Unit  1,  which  has  the 
same  design,  was  forced  to  shut  down 
for  six-and-a-half  years  while  modi¬ 
fications  were  made  and  pending  the 
outcome  of  extensive  hearings.  “We 


TMI’s  control  tower  is  an  oasis 
of  light  and  relative  quiet,  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  darkness  and 
din  of  the  turbine  building  by  fire- 
and  radiation-proof  lead  doors.  Like 
doctors  monitoring  a  patient,  con¬ 
trol-room  operators  must  be  able  to 
constantly  track  both  vital  signs  and 
the — less  obvious — symptoms  of  dis¬ 
tress.  Because  poor  layout  and  a  con¬ 
fusing  labeling  of  instruments  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  accident,  the  control 
room  has  since  been  “human  engi¬ 
neered”  to  provide  operators  with 
more  intelligible,  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  Today,  members  of  a  beefed-up 
control-room  staff  hover  over  high¬ 
speed  color-display  monitors  and  in¬ 
strumentation  panels  that  have  been 
newly  demarcated  to  show  normal 
ranges.  Alarms  connected  to  the 
emergency  feedwater  system,  tur¬ 
bine  and  other  critical  equipment  blink 
in  red,  yellow  and  green  on  moni¬ 
tors  that  span  the  top  of  the  room: 
The  color  coding  allows  operators 
to  respond  to  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  first. 

Most  of  these  modifications  were 
made  by  groups  of  engineers  and 
others  outside  of  IS,  including  the 
Plant  Process  Control  (PPC)  group, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 


tion  and  maintenance  of  TMI’s  cen¬ 
tral  computer.  But  as  the  Unit  2 
cleanup  progressed  and  Unit  1  was 
being  returned  to  full  power,  “GPU 
recognized  that  information  tech¬ 
nology  was  going  to  be  important  to 


Because  poor  layout  and  a  confusing  labeling 
of  instruments  contributed  to  the  accident ,  the 
control  room  has  since  been  “human  engi¬ 
neered 99  to  provide  operators  with  intelligible ,  reli¬ 
able  information. 
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TMI’s  comeback,”  Marley  said.  De¬ 
ficiencies  outside  of  the  control  room 
became  increasingly  pressing,  and  a 
flurry  of  new  projects  emerged  from 
the  expanded  IS  organization,  in¬ 
cluding  systems  for  online  radiation- 
exposure  monitoring,  maintenance  and 
work  management. 

“Before  the  accident,  IS  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  administrative  and  busi- 

he  system 

automatically 
updates  up  to 
1,000  of  the  3,500 
data  points  it  tracks 
every  three  minutes. 

This  information  can 
be  displayed  in  tabular 
or  graphic  form  on  any 
PC  connected  to  the 
company's  LAN  and 
exported  to  various 
applications  for  more 
detailed  analysis. 

ness  side  of  the  company,”  said  Mar- 
ley.  “There  was  very  little  effort 
devoted  to  improving  plant  condi¬ 
tions  or  [to]  our  bread  and  butter, 
generating  electricity.  Now  we  in¬ 
vest  most  of  our  resources  on  the 
nuclear  and  generation  side.” 

Once  Unit  1  returned  to  opera¬ 
tion  in  1985,  Marley  turned  IS’s  at¬ 
tention  to  improving  communication 
within  TMI,  as  well  as  with  GPU 
Nuclear’s  headquarters  in  Parsippa- 
ny  and  the  company’s  Oyster  Creek 
nuclear  plant  near  Toms  River,  N.J. 
“We  had  these  very  pressing  com¬ 
munication  needs,  and  yet  GPU  had 
only  150  PCs,  and  none  of  them 
were  linked,”  said  Marley.  “What  we 
needed  to  do  was  pull  everything 
together.” 

In  1988,  IS  began  replacing  the 
company’s  standalone  PCs  with  IBM 


PS/2s  connected  via  local  and  wide 
area  networks.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  a  more  versatile  platform,  the 
project  saves  GPU  Nuclear  $600,000 
a  year,  according  to  Marley.  “GPU 
took  about  half  of  those  savings  and 
let  me  invest  the  other  half  in  video- 
conferencing  and  new  phone  switch¬ 
es,”  he  said.  The  company  also  “gave 
me  a  million  dollars  on  a  handshake 
to  buy  PCs  for  the  people  in  the 
company  that  didn’t  have  them.” 


Networking  the  office  buildings 
posed  no  problems,  but  the  plant 
sites  were  tough.  “We  had  to  design 
fiber  networks,  both  because  of  the 
need  for  capacity  and  because  fiber 
is  immune  to  the  electrical  inter¬ 
ference  you  get  in  a  nuclear  power 
plant,”  said  Marley.  “Radiation  can 
also  literally  degrade  copper  wire.” 

The  company’s  most  recent  in¬ 
vestment  is  a  system  of  which 
Marley  is  especially  proud.  With 
the  LAN  in  place  and  the  infusion 


of  PCs,  the  IS  chief  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  a  real-time,  easily 
accessible  repository  of  information 
that  would  greatly  improve  employ¬ 
ees’  up-to-the-minute  knowledge  of 
plant  operations  and  allow  them  to 
do  historical  and  trend  analysis  at 
their  desktops.  Sponsored  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  by  a  former  vice  president 
at  the  Oyster  Creek  plant,  where  a 
less  sophisticated  version  is  now  run¬ 
ning,  the  Plant  Performance  Moni¬ 


toring  (PPM)  system  captures  in¬ 
formation  from  the  central  computer 
(an  Encore  Concept  32  running 
Gould’s  proprietary  MPX32  operat¬ 
ing  system),  which  is  hard-wired  to 
thousands  of  instruments  through¬ 
out  the  plant.  Such  data  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  available  only  through 
hard-copy  reports  or  via  dedicated 
terminals. 

Developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
PPC  group,  the  PPM  automatically 
updates  up  to  1,000  of  the  3,500  da¬ 
ta  points  it  tracks  every  three  min- 
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utes — measurements  of  temperatures, 
pressures,  water  flows  and  other  in¬ 
dications  of  the  plant’s  health  and 
status.  This  information  can  be  dis¬ 
played  in  tabular  or  graphic  form  on 
any  PC  connected  to  the  company’s 
LAN  and  exported  to  applications 
such  as  Lotus  1-2-3  and  dBase  for 
more  detailed  analysis. 

“You  normally  have  some  prob¬ 
lems  getting  these  things  online,” 
said  Bill  Frank,  an  analyst  in  the 
PPC  group  who  worked  on  the  sys¬ 
tem.  “But  this  has  been  running  with¬ 
out  a  hiccup.” 

“The  more  information  that  is  out 
there  about  the  plant,  and  the  eas¬ 
ier  it  is  for  people  to  get  it  and  ma¬ 


nipulate  it  in  a  timely  fashion,  the 
better  for  safety  and  effectiveness,” 
said  Hersel  Ahdout,  an  IS  technical 
consultant  who  wrote  the  software 
and  developed  the  communications 
interface.  “Sometimes  in  this  industry 
it  is  crucial  to  break  information  down 
to  the  second,  and  this  system  makes 
that  possible.” 

The  PPM  stores  data  in  four-hour 
“snapshots,”  creating  an  online  his¬ 
tory  of  plant  operations.  “Historical 


information  has  always  been  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  [central]  computer,  but 
up  until  now  it  was  never  easily 
available  on  PCs,”  said  Bob  Maso- 
ero,  plant  performance  engineer  in 
the  plant-analysis  group.  “The  [cen¬ 
tral]  computer  only  has  the  last  10 
or  15  days  of  information,  whereas 
this  system  can  give  you  up  to  a 
year.  If  I’ve  got  something  changing 
slowly  over  an  extended  period,  it’s 
a  much  better  tool.” 

Under  the  old  system,  data  from 
the  central  computer  was  transferred 
to  magnetic  tape  and  mailed  or  driv¬ 
en  50  miles  to  Reading,  where  it 
was  loaded  on  the  company’s  Am¬ 
dahl  mainframe.  When  someone  re¬ 


quested  information  more  than  a  few 
weeks  old,  it  had  to  be  retrieved 
from  the  mainframe  and  reformat¬ 
ted,  a  process  that  usually  took  about 
three  days. 

Masoero  expects  the  PPM  will  be 
especially  valuable  to  engineers  do¬ 
ing  long-term  analyses  to  determine 
how  and  whether  to  try  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  plant,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  decommissioning  in  2014. 
“It  will  help  us  assess  where  the 


problems  are  historically  and  what 
we  can  do  to  solve  them,”  he  said. 

The  PPM  has  had  little  direct  im¬ 
pact  on  operations  in  the  control  room, 
where  terminals  receive  information 
directly  from  the  central  computer. 
But  shift  technical  supervisors — en¬ 
gineering  experts  who  rotate  in  and 
out  of  the  control  room — have  found 
the  system  frees  them  up  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  their  work.  “People  out¬ 
side  the  plant  used  to  call  me  up 

The  central  com¬ 
puter  only  has  the 
last  10  or  15  days 
of  information ,  where¬ 
as  this  system  can  give 
you  up  to  a  year.  If 
Fve  got  something 
changing  slowly  over 
an  extended  period ,  its 
a  much  better  tool.  ” 

-Bob  Masoero 

[while  I  was  on  duty]  and  ask  me 
for  plant  data,”  said  Shift  Technical 
Adviser  John  Tesmer.  “Now  they  can 
get  the  information  themselves,  and 
I  can  spend  my  time  on  things  that 
I’m  interested  in.” 

According  to  Marley,  the  compa¬ 
ny  expects  to  gain  additional  value 
from  the  PPM  by  selling  it  to  oth¬ 
er  organizations.  He  has  already  field¬ 
ed  a  number  of  inquiries  from  util¬ 
ities  and  other  companies  interested 
in  using  the  system  to  help  manage 
large,  process-related  activities. 

While  the  IS  group’s  recent  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  on  getting  in¬ 
formation  out  to  users  in  dis¬ 
parate  parts  of  the  company,  “directing 
our  technology,  reengineering  and  au¬ 
tomation  [efforts]  to  the  plant  sites” 
remains  a  top  priority,  according  to 
Marley.  One  problem  the  organiza¬ 
tion  faced  was  how  to  improve  the 
speed  and  accuracy  with  which  da- 


Technical  Profile 


Three  Mile  Island  Unit  1  is  a  pressurized-water  reactor  producing  over  870  megawatts  of 
electricity — enough  to  supply  approximately  500,000  homes.  It  is  operated  by  GPU 
Nuclear  Corp.,  based  in  Parsippany,  N.J.  GPU  Nuclear  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  General 
Public  Utilities  (GPU)  Corp.,  one  of  the  20  largest  investor-owned  electric  utilities  in  the 
country,  with  1991  revenues  of  $3.4  billion. 

Large  and  Mid-Range  Systems:  GPU  Corp.’s  two  mainframes,  an  Amdahl  5990-1440  and 
a  5990-1100,  are  located  in  Reading,  Pa.  The  plant’s  central  computer  is  an  Encore 
(formerly  Gould)  Concept  32,  Model  9780,  running  Gould’s  proprietary  MPX32  operating 
system. 

End-User  Computing:  GPU  Nuclear  has  more  than  2,000  IBM  PS/2  workstations.  The 
Operator  Tour  system  uses  24  handheld  computers  from  DAP  Technologies. 

Software:  The  main  components  of  GPU  Nuclear’s  software  suite  include  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Lotus  1-2-3,  Lotus  Notes  and  Freelance  Plus  (graphics  design); 
WordPerfect  Corp.’s  WordPerfect;  Microsoft’s  FoxPro  (database  management);  Trellis’ 
Tackboard  (bulletin  board);  Software  Publishing  Corp.’s  Harvard  Graphics,  and 
Concentric  Computing’s  R&R  Report  Writer.  The  PPM  was  developed  using  Microsoft’s  C 
and  Computer  Associates’  Clipper. 

Networking:  GPU  Nuclear  recently  installed  a  Banyan  Vines  LAN  based  on  an  IBM 
token-ring  topology. 
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PLAY  IT  SAFE  WITH 


Why  take  a  chance? 

Especially  when  there’s  a  proven,  industrial- 
strength  software  solution  that  can  solve  all  your 
problems. 

Introducing  CA-UNICENTER  t  The  industry’s 
leading  systems  software  from  the  world’s  leading 
systems  software  company.  It  gives  you  absolute 
control  over  absolutely  everything: 
security,  storage  and  backups, 
production,  performance  monitoring, 
charge  back,  you  name  it. 

For  Information  On  Free  Seminars  And 
Demo  Disks  Call  1-800  CALL  CAI  Ext.  145. 
See  how  easy  it  is  to  take  all 
the  risk  out  of  systems 
management.  Call  today. 

Better  yet,  call  right  now. 


Free 

Demo  Disk 


(ZOMPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


UNIX  NETWARE  OS/2  MVS  VSE  VM  VMS 

©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia.  NY  11788- 
7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


ta  was  gathered  from  the  thousands 
of  instruments  that  had  never  been 
wired  into  the  central  computer.  The 
solution,  a  system  called  Operator 
Tour,  equips  the  operators  who  pa¬ 
trol  the  plant  each  shift  with  hand¬ 
held  computers. 

The  difficulty  of  rapidly  gathering 
precise  data  in  a  nuclear-plant  en¬ 
vironment  is  evident  to  anyone  vis¬ 
iting  the  TMI-1  turbine  building:  a 
vast,  shadowy  maze  of  pumps,  sumps 
and  tanks  separated  from  the  reac¬ 
tor  building  by  four-foot-thick  walls. 
Operators,  their  ears  plugged  against 
the  unrelenting  roar  of  machinery, 
walk  from  instrument  to  instrument, 
recording  a  pressure  here,  a  water 
level  there.  Once  assisted  only  by 
clipboards,  they  now  use  the  hand¬ 
helds  to  help  them  check  the  oper¬ 
ability  of  equipment,  record  data  and 
perform  certain  tasks. 

Four  or  five  operators  per  shift 
use  the  handhelds  to  scan  in  bar 
codes  attached  to  approximately  1,000 
pieces  of  equipment:  The  system  iden¬ 
tifies  the  instrument,  informs  the 
operator  of  his  or  her  task  and  sup¬ 
plies  parameters  for  the  reading.  If 


the  reading  is  acceptable,  the  oper¬ 
ator  moves  on.  But  if,  for  example, 
an  oil  level  is  low,  the  operator  can 
call  up  a  help  screen  to  find  out  what 
type  of  oil  should  be  added  and  how 
much.  The  system  also  allows  op¬ 
erators  to  store  comments  and  ac¬ 
cess  the  comments  or  readings  of 
operators  on  previous  shifts.  Even- 

If  poor  information 
flow  made  the 
accident  at  Unit  2  a 
probability ;  inadequate 
training  made  it 
almost  inevitable. 

tually,  all  30,000  plant  components 
will  be  bar-coded,  according  to  Mar- 
ley. 

The  handhelds,  from  DAP  Tech¬ 
nologies,  use  the  same  interface  as 
the  PPM.  When  operators  return  to 
the  control  room,  the  information  is 
uploaded,  reviewed  and  then  stored 


where  the  PPM  can  access  it  and 
make  it  immediately  available  to  users 
throughout  the  company. 

Systems  Engineer  Bill  McSorley, 
who  helped  develop  Operator  Tour, 
said  the  handhelds  will  improve  safe¬ 
ty  and  efficiency  by  providing  oper¬ 
ators  with  more  information  in  less 
time  and  by  making  that  data  avail¬ 
able  to  others  as  part  of  a  central 
repository  of  plant  data.  And  the  units 
have  another  advantage  over  paper, 
he  explained:  “If  they  are  contami¬ 
nated  with  radioactive  material,  they 
can  be  decontaminated  easily  with 
soap,  water  and  a  brush.” 

If  poor  information  flow  made  the 
accident  at  Unit  2  a  probability, 
inadequate  training  made  it  almost 
inevitable.  For  that  reason,  the  mon¬ 
ey  and  energy  invested  in  new  tech¬ 
nology  has  been  matched  in  TMI’s 
revamped  operator-education  pro¬ 
gram.  Following  the  accident,  the  com¬ 
pany  enlarged  its  training  staff  from 
seven  to  55  and  created  a  full-scale, 
completely  operational  replica  of  the 
control  room  in  a  new  building  near 
the  plant.  The  simulator  runs  all  sys¬ 
tems  in  use  at  the  plant,  including 
the  PPM;  its  original  $18  million 
price  tag  has  risen  to  nearly  $25 
million  as  additions  have  been  made 
to  keep  it  current. 

From  a  booth  on  one  side  of  the 
training  room,  the  instructor  throws 
out  challenges  great  and  small:  The 
simulator  can  handle  anything  up  to 
and  including  fire  and  flood  (although 
not  earthquake,  but  “we’re  not  in 
earthquake  country,”  one  employee 
explained).  Video  cameras  mounted 
in  the  ceiling  record  the  exercises, 
and  trainees  use  the  tapes  to  eval¬ 
uate  how  well  they  responded  as  a 
team. 

“The  training  is  at  least  as  im¬ 
portant  as  anything  we  do  here,” 
said  Marley.  “Technology  is  really 
only  a  support  for  the  people  who 
run  the  plant.  We  have  more  peo¬ 
ple  now,  and  we’re  giving  them  a 
better  understanding  of  how  every¬ 
thing  works  and  more  information 
at  their  fingertips.  We’ve  come  180 
degrees  from  where  we  were  back 
then.”  [cio] 
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Worldwide 

Information 


Systems 


Find  out  wnat  TotalCare  can 
do  for  vour  xmique  network. 

if  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  the  services  Bull  can  provide  for  your  network,  please  provide  the 
following  information  and  return  this  card  to  us,  or  call  1-800-233-BULL,  ext.  0300. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER  (  ) 

FAX  NUMBER  ( 

) 

1 .  What  hind  of  network  do  you  have  or  are  you  planning  to  install? 

□  Novell  □  3COM  □  Microsoft  □  Other _ 

2.  How  many  workstations  does  your  network  have? - 

3.  Are  you  interested  in  networking  products  or  services?  □  Products  □  Services 

4.  who  presently  provides  you  with  networking  products  and  services? - 

5.  Would  you  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  our  Bull  Express  LAN/ WAN  catalog?  □  Yes  □  No 

6.  When  is  a  good  time  for  a  Bull  representative  to  call  you? - 
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Looking  for 


A  FEW 


READS 


When  CIOs  pass 
judgment  on  the 
value  of  the  business 
and  trade  press,  the 
verdict  is  clear:  They 
can’t  live  with  us 
and  can’t  live 
without  us... 

BY  TOM  VANNAH 


■  D  MCDONALD  reads 
constantly,  at  least  five 
hours  a  day.  Without  the 
“  insights  gleaned  from 
this  demanding  regimen, 
he  doubts  he’d  be  able 
■i  to  do  his  job.  For  Mc¬ 
Donald,  who  is  second  in 
command  in  IS  at  Houston- 
based  Texaco,  being  well-read 
is  a  defining  characteristic  of 
his  information  executive 
role.  Yes,  he  is  a  technolo¬ 
gist,  but  he’s  also  a  busi¬ 
nessman  and  manager.  Each 
piece  of  the  job  demands  his 
close  attention,  and  none  can 
be  ignored. 
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Water,  Water,  Everywhere... 

But  when  you  need  a  particular  drop  or  two  to 

drink,  it’s  nowhere  to  be  found 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  the  press  gives  its  read¬ 
ers  enough  of  the  right  stuff,  there's  a  further  concern  about 
whether  the  stuff  is  accessible  in  the  right  form  at  the  right  time 
to  deliver  the  maximum  benefit.  After  all,  if  a  reader  suddenly 
needs  information  about  new  warehousing  technologies,  the  elu¬ 
sive  fact  that  Modern  Warehouse  Management  Trends  Monthly  devot¬ 
ed  an  entire  issue  to  the  subject  three  months  ago  can  easily  go  undis¬ 
covered. 

“There  is  an  information  glut,”  said  Ed  McDonald,  assistant  general 
manager  of  IT  at  Texaco  in  Houston.  The  irony  is  that  even  amid  all 
that  information  you  may  stand  little  chance  of  finding  just  what  you’re 
looking  for.  “The  thing  you  need  to  know  is  probably  in  print  some¬ 
where,  but  you  need  to  find  it  in  time  to  use  it,”  said  McDonald.  “That’s 
a  problem.” 

One  solution  could  lie  in  auxiliary  means  of  delivering  information. 
Gene  Bloom,  director  of  technical  services  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FannieMae)  in  Washington,  wishes  more  pub¬ 
lishers  offered  online  resources  such  as  bulletin  boards  featuring  elec¬ 
tronic  archives,  summaries  and  indexes.  “I’d  like  to  be  able  to  pull  up 
10  to  15  articles  [on  a  particular  topic]  in  a  couple  of  minutes,”  he  said. 

Very  little  of  what  Bloom  reads  is  immediately  useful.  So  he  tries  to 
maintain  a  library  of  back  issues  of  certain  titles — a  tactic  too  cum¬ 
bersome  to  apply  with  any  regularity.  “As  it  stands  now,”  he  said,  “I’d 
probably  have  to  make  a  decision  [without  finding]  what  I  want.” 

Besides  the  torrent  of  hardcopy  McDonald  wades  through  every  week, 
he  has  a  newswire  service  on  his  desk.  The  World  Oil  Watch,  or  WOW, 
is  an  online  news  database  fed  by  Dow-Jones,  Knight-Ridder,  Platt’s 
Global  Alert  and  other  news  services.  To  a  degree,  WOW  can  be  cus¬ 
tomized;  McDonald  can  select  a  series  of  key  words  that  appear  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  headlines  that  are  important  to  him.  His  online  news  is 
filtered,  doing  a  lot  of  the  scanning  for  him. 

It’s  far  from  perfect,  though.  He  looks  forward  to  the  morning  he 
wakes  up  and  finds  The  Ed  McDonald  News  on  his  breakfast  table.  It 
won’t  be  a  paper  journal,  and  he  will  miss  the  aromatic  blend  of  newsprint 
and  coffee.  But  he  envisions  something  much  more  useful:  an  online, 
Al-based  just-in-time  news  report  tailored  to  his  specific  needs.  It  would 
allow  him  to  roam  interactively  through  varying  degrees  of  detailed 
background  and  analysis,  with  CD-ROM  technology  opening  vast  li¬ 
braries  to  him.  -T.  Vannah 


Thus  his  hunger  for  current  news 
draws  on  three  basic  informational 
food  groups:  world  affairs,  technol¬ 
ogy  and  business  management.  He 
takes  several  newspapers  to  work 
each  morning  and  lugs  home  a  heavy 
briefcase  of  magazines  at  night.  “And 
my  boss  reads  more  than  I  do,  I  am 


quite  sure,”  he  added,  formal  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  rank  has  its  greater 
responsibilities. 

McDonald  is  not  alone  in  his  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  latest  scoop.  Paul  Sime- 
one,  vice  president  of  Technological 
Services  at  Travelers  Insurance  Corp. 
in  Hartford,  also  frames  the  need  to 
stay  well-informed  as  a  CIO  survival 
issue.  He  links  the  profession’s  high 
mortality  rate  to  a  limited  diet:  too 
many  technology  publications  and  too 
little  of  everything  else.  In  the  end, 
he  said,  CIOs  rarely  fail  because  they 
lack  insight  into  technology.  “They 
are  usually  just  [lousy]  businessmen,” 
he  said.  “They  don’t  keep  up  with  the 
world  outside  the  computer  room.” 

But  when  it  comes  to  consuming 
information,  seeking  it  wisely  and 
getting  real  nourishment  from  it  can 
be  two  different  things.  One  reason 
CIOs  have  to  read  so  much  is  that 
there  is  so  damn  much  to  read.  No 
single  publication  can  supply  all  the 
information  an  executive  needs.  And 
while  some — The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  is  a  frequently  mentioned  ex¬ 
ample — may  come  close  to  being  in¬ 
dispensable,  many  other  publications 
fall  into  what  McDonald  calls  the 
“me-too  syndrome.”  The  marketplace 
is  awash  with  duplicated  reporting, 
perhaps  fashioned  with  a  particular 
readership  constituency  in  mind  but 
offering  very  little  that  isn’t  found 
in  dozens  of  other  journals.  Loath 
to  miss  the  one  exclusive  nugget 
nestled  within  a  duplicative  hash, 
however,  CIOs  may  scan  dozens  of 
similar  magazines. 

Many  executives  insist  that  this 
is  nowhere  more  in  evidence  than 
in  magazines  that  cover  technology. 
“There  is  simply  too  much  print  about 
technology  news,  and  much  of  it  is 
redundant,”  said  Richard  Kesner,  CIO 
at  Babson  College  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
By  the  time  he’s  done  with  his  six 
or  eight  technology  trade  magazines, 
Kesner  often  feels  that  he  has  read 
the  same  news  several  times. 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Horace  Gower,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  information  services  at  L.L. 
Bean  in  Freeport,  Maine.  “They  all 
come  across  my  desk,”  he  said.  “I’m 
deluged  with  the  techy  stuff.  Most 
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Global  Competitiveness  Reengineering 

Lester  Thurow  Michael  Hammer 


1  he  Learning  Organization 
Peter  Senge 


June  16-18, 1993 

World  Trade  Center,  Boston 


Partnerships  &  Alliances 
John  Henderson 


*For  a  complete  list  of  speakers  and  conference 
sessions  please  send  for  the  Enterprise  '93 
Conference  Brochure. 


Core  Competencies 
Gary  Hamel 


Enterprise’ 93 

PROFIT  THROUGH  INFORMATION  ACCESS 


Winning  Strategies,  Case  Studies  and  Hard  Facts 
From  Experts  and  CEOs  Who’ve  Been  There. 


Enterprise  ’93  is  a  world  class  international  execu¬ 
tive  conference  and  showcase  that  focuses  on  the 
critical  business  issues  that  every  enterprise  execu¬ 
tive  is  facing  and  it  shows  you  how  information 
technology  can  help  you  meet  those  issues  head-on. 

We’ve  assembled  the  leading  experts  you’ll 
want  to  hear  including  consultants,  authors,  CEOs 
and  CIOs  from  around  the  world  with  compelling 
information  you  can  use  today  in  shaping  your 
enterprise. 

Solutions  Showcases:  Where  You’ll  See  How 
Successful  Companies  Work. 

See  how  companies  like  Metropolitan  Life  and 
Pittsburgh  Plate  and  Glass  use  information  technol¬ 
ogy  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workforce  and 
streamline  distribution  for  greater  customer  service. 
Gain  full  appreciation  of  how  information  technology 
can  help  you  shape  your  enterprise  to  meet  strategic 
long  and  short  term  goals  from  the  industry’s  leading 
consultants,  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  solutions. 


Expand  Your  Horizons. 

Meet  and  network  with  peers  from  around  the  globe 
and  discover  new  perspectives  on  management 
challenges  and  solutions. 

For  more  information  about  Enterprise  ’93 
complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to:  Enterprise  ’93, 
P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  For  immediate 
response  call  (508)  879-6700  or  (800)  225-4698. 

Fax  (508)  872-8237. 


YES,  I  want  to  find  out  winning  strategies  for  my 
enterprise  at  Enterprise  ’93,  June  16  - 18,  Boston. 

□  Please  send  me  information  about  attending. 

□  Please  send  me  information  about  exhibiting. 

NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COM  PANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 


Co-hosted  by: 


Information 


With 
participa¬ 
tion  by  the 
European 
Comm  unity. 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


PHONE 


C51 


L 


Mail  to:  Enterprise  ’93,  P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9107. 
Or  call  (508)  879-6700  or  fax  to  (508)  872-8237. 
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When  it  comes 
to  consuming 
information ,  seeking  it 
wisely  and  getting  real 
nourishment  from  it 
can  be  two  different 
things.  One  reason 
CIOs  have  to  read  so 
much  is  that  there  is  so 
damn  much  to  read. 


[magazines]  I  give  a  real  quick  glance 
and  then  I  chuck  them.  With  most, 
I  find  myself  asking,  ‘What’s  new? 
Where’s  the  value  for  me?’  I  scan 
the  table  of  contents  for  an  article 
or  two  that  strike  my  fancy,  but  in 
some  cases  it  only  takes  30  seconds 
for  a  magazine  to  pass  my  desk.” 

While  Gower  acknowledged  that 
some  duplication  in  straight  news 
reporting  is  to  be  expected,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  staleness  invades  even 
the  purportedly  more  reflective  fea¬ 
tures  of  trade  publications.  With  top¬ 
ics  such  as  “the  most  important  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  CIO,”  he  said,  “you’ll 
see  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  eight 
different  publications.”  It’s  not  that 
they’re  invalid,  just  repetitive. 

This  tendency  can  be  more  than 
simply  tedious,  however.  It  can  fos¬ 
ter  what  McDonald  sees  as  the  spread 
of  cant.  Merely  through  repetition — 
and  not  necessarily  by  merit — ideas 
gain  unearned  legitimacy  that  too 
few  journalists  are  willing  to  ques¬ 
tion.  McDonald  nominated  corporate 
downsizing  as  his  favorite  recent  dead 
horse.  “There  has  been  a  huge  amount 
of  information  on  [the  reason]  peo¬ 
ple  are  doing  it.  But,  eventually,  much 
of  it  was  based  on  so-called  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  that  hadn’t  been 
properly  challenged.” 

Patricia  Wallington,  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Xerox  Corp.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  goes  a  bit  further.  Not  only 
does  she  fault  the  press  for  failing 
to  ask  the  hard  questions  in  the  sto¬ 
ries  it  reports;  she  believes  it  may 
be  missing  some  stories  entirely.  “For 
years  we’ve  heard  that  we’ve  in¬ 
vested  in  technology  without  seeing 
any  gains,”  she  said.  “But  now,  no¬ 
body  is  asking  whether  the  current 
surge  in  productivity  due  to  down¬ 
sizing  would  have  been  possible  with¬ 
out  the  earlier  investments  in  IS.  I 
don’t  see  anybody  linking  them. 
Maybe  they  don’t  link,  but  I  think 
it’s  worth  investigating.” 

Simeone  has  all  but  forsaken  most 
trade  publications,  which  he  believes 
too  readily — and  too  uncritically — 
make  themselves  available  for  pro¬ 
motional  manipulation.  It’s  not  just 
the  touting  of  products,  he  said.  “You 
see  profiles,  usually  of  executives  in 


big  corporations,  that  are  mainly  bull¬ 
shit  and  pontification.  You’ve  heard 
most  of  it  before.  I  think  they’re 
looking  for  publicity.  Magazines  be¬ 
come  a  forum  to  sell  yourself.”  In¬ 
stead  of  the  trades,  Simeone  now 
relies  on  the  technical  supplement 
in  the  Wednesday  editions  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Lest  this  begin  to  seem  like  a 
trade-pub-bashing  session,  most 
of  the  executives  interviewed  for 
this  article  listed  a  few  technol¬ 
ogy  journals  as  “must”  reading. 
But  they  also  thought  that  too  few 
publications  are  aimed  at  executives — 
and  even  fewer  at  IS  executives. 

It’s  a  question  of  depth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kesner.  There  are  good  pub¬ 
lications,  he  said,  but  most  are 
either  ponderously  academic  or  “pop¬ 
ular.”  For  Kesner,  that  means  too 
much  fluff  and  too  little  meat.  Pub¬ 
lications  “slide  into  a  sound-bite  men¬ 
tality  and  end  up  lacking  in  sub¬ 
stance.  They  don’t  always  research 
a  topic  very  well.  You’ll  read  that 
XYZ  company  is  doing  great  things 
with  a  product,  and  come  to  find 
they  haven’t  [yet]  taken  it  out  of  the 
shrink-wrap.” 

Better,  though,  to  be  light  than  to 
be  academic,  Kesner  added.  “I  have 
no  patience  whatsoever  with  the  pure¬ 
ly  academic  publications  written  by 
Ph.D.s  in  MIS — a  meaningless  de¬ 
gree,  in  my  opinion.  Academics 
haven’t  had  to  manage  anything. 
They’re  too  removed,  and  they  lose 
sight  of  the  human  element.”  Pow¬ 
erful  stuff  from  a  guy  who  works  at 
a  college  with  a  business-oriented 
curriculum,  but  Kesner  said  he  can’t 
find  a  way  to  apply  what  he  reads 
in  academic  journals.  “It’s  either  es¬ 
oteric  model-building — models  for  cal¬ 
culating  a  user’s  level  of  sophisti¬ 
cation:  ‘Umm,  let’s  see,  you’re  a  4.8.’ 
Or  it’s  surveys  up  the  ying-yang — 
what  kind  of  CASE  tools  do  the  top 
companies  use.” 

Kesner  seeks  some  middle 
ground — “the  New  Yorker  of  MIS” — 
where  he  can  find  greater  integra¬ 
tion  among  technology,  business  and 
management.  That  is  the  stuff  for 
CIOs. 
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The  Society  for  Information  Management  (SIM), 
the  nation's  premier  professional  organization 
for  information  technology  executives,  offers  a 
tool  kit  to  help  you  evaluate  and  assess  your 
information  technology  quality  efforts.  The 
Quality  Assessment  and  Planning  Tools  for  IS 
publication  contains: 

•A  quality  matrix  -  for  assessing  an  IT  organization 
using  the  Baldrige  award  criteria  -  pinpointing  five 
different  stages  of  IT  TQM 

•Conceptual  frameworks  for  delivering  IT  service  -  to 
help  you  better  understand  IS  organizational  processes 

•Abstracts  of  some  actual  leading  practices  -  to 


illustrate  how  Total  Quality  Management  is 
being  applied  in  a  number  of  companies  and 
how  they  have  moved  along  the  continuum  on 
the  way  to  TQM 

Whether  you're  just  beginning  a  quality  initia¬ 
tive  or  are  at  the  "world  class"  stage,  this  tool  kit  is  an 
excellent  method  of  determining  what  an  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  looks  like  at  various  stages  along  the  quality 
journey. 

To  order  the  Quality  Assessment  and  Planning  Tools  for  IS 
publication,  please  complete  and  mail  the  order  form 
below  with  payment. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  312.644.6610 


SIM's 
Quality 
Assessment 
and  Planning 
Teels  for  IS 


SIM  Quality  Assessment  and  Planning  Tools  for  IS 
Fee:  SIM  Members:  $75  Non  Members:  $150 

Name _ 

Organization _ Title. 

Address _ 


City /State _ 

Phone _ 

Please  send  this  form  and  your  payment  to: 
( check  or  money  order  only ) 


.ZIP /Postal  Code _ Country. 

Fax _ 


Society  for  Information  Management 

attn:  Melanie  Robinson 
P.O.  Box  809184 
Chicago,  IL  60680 
312.644.6610 
312.245.1081  ( FAX ) 


International 


Gower  wants  case 
studies  that  will  let 
him  know  in  concrete 
terms  what  happens  to 
an  organization ,  and 
to  its  IS  department, 
when  it  first 
implements  a  new 
technology. 


Wallington,  however,  says  that  this 
integration  is  already  taking  place  in 
the  press,  now  that  general  business 
magazines  have  come  to  recognize 
the  strategic  importance  of  IT.  How¬ 
ever,  she  thinks  that  the  product- 
oriented  technology  publications  have 
done  less  well  at  weaving  in  the 
business  issues  that  bear  upon  tech¬ 
nology  use. 

Wallington  believes  the  well-round¬ 
ed  technology  practitioner  badly  needs 
this  sort  of  integrated,  full-context  in¬ 
formation.  At  Xerox,  fledgling  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  encouraged  to  look  at 
the  broader  business  perspective.  “I 
think  they’re  happy  to  do  it,”  she  said. 
“Young  people  in  this  business  don’t 
want  to  be  trapped  in  a  techy  job.” 

So  IS  executives  read  what  any 
smart  businessperson  would  read. 
“Volumes,  volumes  and  volumes,” 
she  sighed.  She  described  her  own 
reading  appetites:  “Lots  of  business 
reading,  some  competitive  types  of 
things  to  keep  up  with  what  Xerox’s 
competition  is  doing,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  something  more  technical.  I  scan 
across  some  of  the  technical  maga¬ 
zines.” 

But  improvements  in  the  way  the 
press  integrates  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness  issues  haven’t  filled  the  gaps 
to  everyone’s  satisfaction.  Gower,  for 
one,  wants  to  know  in  concrete  terms 
what  happens  to  an  organization,  and 
to  its  IS  department,  when  it  first 
implements  a  new  technology.  This 
is  where  the  press  largely  falls  down, 
he  believes.  He  can  read  about  var¬ 
ious  products  in  great  detail.  He  can 
delve  into  academic  treatments  of  a 
particular  technology.  But  he  can’t 
readily  find  a  case  study,  with  the 
results  carefully  documented  and  with 
the  organizational  impact  described, 
to  help  him  decide  how  best  to  use 
that  technology  in  Freeport. 

“If  I  had  read  a  success  story  or 
two,  how  a  company  applied  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  how  they  got  results,  I’d 
know  a  lot  more.  With  technology  sto¬ 
ries  there  are  three  questions:  What 
is  it?  How  do  you  use  it?  And  what’s 
its  business  application?”  Most  jour¬ 
nals  can  manage  one  satisfactorily,  but 
very  few  answer  all  three,  he  said. 

“Current  CIOs  are  usually  old-time 


techies;  they  need  enough  technical 
insight  in  what  they’re  reading  to 
make  their  blood  tingle,”  Gower  said. 
Many  publications,  he  suspects,  play 
upon  this  vestigial  reflex  in  writing 
about  new  technologies,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  reviewing  products.  They 
use  technical  hype  to  disguise  a  lack 
of  depth,  he  said.  “I  can  read  at 
length  about  a  new  technology,  learn 
all  about  why  it  works,  but  they  nev¬ 
er  tell  you  how  to  use  it  or  how  to 
support  it,”  he  said.  His  blood  may 
be  tingling,  but  his  central  business 
questions  about  costs  and  benefits 
go  unanswered.  “I  guess  the  ques¬ 
tion  is:  How  deep  can  an  article  go 
without  being  boring?” 

Kesner  turned  Gower’s  question 
around:  “The  conundrum  [journal¬ 
ists]  face  is  how  to  make  it  sexy  but 
realistic.”  He  holds  a  lack  of  real¬ 
ism — and  a  scarcity  of  the  sort  of 
“bad  news”  dimension  that  adds  to 
a  story’s  credibility — chiefly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  unjustified  expectations 
that  often  burden  IS  executives. 

“Users  see  an  article  in  a  maga¬ 
zine,  turn  to  the  CIO  and  say,  ‘This 
is  what  I  want,  and  you  can  do  it  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.’  ”  The  CIO  then 
has  the  problem  of  shooting  down  those 
high-flying  expectations  and  filling  in 
the  many  blanks  between  the  user’s 
dream  and  the  implemented  reality — 
a  process  that  can  sometimes  add  to 
the  IS  group’s  reputation,  whether  de¬ 
served  or  not,  for  unresponsiveness. 

But  complaints  that  the  press  care¬ 
lessly  heightens  expectations  or  ig¬ 
nores  the  complexities  can  be  seen 
another  way.  After  all,  most  reporters 
and  editors  are  eager  to  examine  the 
details  of  instructive  failures.  The 
conspicuous  absence  of  such  “full” 
reports  might  suggest  that  execu¬ 
tives  aren’t  always  completely  forth¬ 
coming  when  the  news  of  their  ex¬ 
ploits  is  less-than  rosy. 

IS  executives  may  long  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  dependable  road  map  offering  pre¬ 
cise  directions  to  safety,  but  perhaps 
the  best  the  press  can  offer  them  is 
a  higher  vantage  from  which  to  get 
their  bearings. 


Tom  Vannah  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Boston. 
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DCS/ Logistics®  software: 
the  launching  pad  to  a  new 
world  of  customer  service. 

What  are  your  customers  asking 
for  today?  More  importantly, 
what  will  they  expect  tomorrow? 

Shelf-ready  shipping.  Order 
consolidation.  Invoicing  options. 
Instant  information.  Hundreds  of 
customers  may  pressure  you  to  do 
business  in  hundreds  of  unique 
ways.  With  DCS/Logistics 
distribution  management  software 
you  can  respond  faster — and 
more  profitably — to  demanding 
requests.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 


Capabilities  like  EDI,  bar  code 
scanning,  multi-language  and 
multi-currency,  order  processing, 
DRP/replenishment,  pricing  and 
promotions,  inventory  and 
warehouse  management,  and 
shipment  planning  let  you  build 
strong,  strategic  relationships  with 
your  customers. 

As  an  open  systems  solution  with 
a  client  server  architecture  and 
relational  database,  DCS/Logistics 
is  technically  light-years  ahead. 


Fully  scalable  versions  are  available 
for  IBM®  and  Digital  VAX™  platforms. 

When  your  customers  ask  for  the 
moon,  promise  it  to  them.  With  confi¬ 
dence.  Call  Andersen  Consulting  at 
(800)  541-7512  or  (312)  507-6588. 

Andersen 

Consulting 

Software  Products 


Photograph  of  the  moon  made  available  by  NASA. 
©1992  Andersen  Consulting.  All  rights  reserved. 


Give  your  customers  what  they  want... 
...even  if  they  ask  for  the  moon. 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


A  New  Lease  on  Licensing 


Traditional  software 
licenses  do  not  take  into 
account  the  use  of 
various  platforms  and 
machines  required  for 
distributed  computing. 
Now  vendors  and  users 
are  working  to  develop 
new  types  of  agreements. 

BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 


Software  licenses  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  linked  to  the 
number  of  machines  or  users 
involved  or,  in  larger  systems, 
CPU  size.  But  client/server 
and  interenterprise  computing,  as  well 
as  the  increase  in  multimachine  users, 
have  made  the  matter  of  licensing 
anything  but  clear-cut.  New  models 
for  licensing  software  are  needed  if 
users  are  to  be  able  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  technology  within  evolv¬ 
ing  architectures. 

In  the  old  days,  most  off-the-shelf 
software  was  licensed  to  a  machine 
or  a  user.  With  a  machine  license, 
a  company  with  50  PCs  bought  50 
copies  of  a  program.  With  a  user  li¬ 
cense,  a  company  with  100  people 
using  a  particular  package  bought 
100  copies  of  the  software.  Simple. 
Today’s  shrink-wrap  users  run  their 
software  on  increasingly  complex  net¬ 
works,  however,  where  the  sharp  fo¬ 
cus  of  user  and  machine  licenses 
blurs  around  the  edges. 

In  large-systems  operations,  cus¬ 
tom  software  licenses  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  linked  to  CPU  size.  If 


you  used  a  big  CPU,  you  paid  a  big 
fee;  if  you  used  a  smaller  CPU,  you 
paid  less.  The  license  stipulated  that 
you  could  run  the  software  only  on 
the  specified-size  CPU.  If  you  need¬ 
ed  to  run  it  on  a  larger  CPU,  the 
vendor  would  charge  an  upgrade  fee. 

Increasingly,  however,  users  of 
large-scale  systems  live  in  a  dis¬ 
tributed-processing  world  where  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  technology  virtual¬ 
ly  requires  that  platforms  be  mixed. 
“One  of  the  basic  concepts  behind 
client/server  is  that  you  should  be 
able  to  plug  in  any  appropriate  source 
of  compute  power  or  platform,  in¬ 
visible  to  the  application,”  said  Mary 
Welch,  marketing  manager  for  cor¬ 
porate  business  practices  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  “If  the  application 
has  to  be  licensed  to  a  specific  plat¬ 
form,  then  by  definition  you’re  in¬ 
hibiting  the  full  use  of  technology,” 
said  Welch,  who  is  based  in  Nashua, 
N.H. 

That’s  only  the  beginning.  The  old 
model  of  a  relatively  autonomous  firm 
running  a  standalone  set  of  applica¬ 
tions  is  being  replaced  by  a  world 
in  which  not  only  departments  but 
companies  are  networked  together. 
Licensing  in  that  new  world  will  have 
to  be  profoundly  different. 

The  industry  is  grappling  with  these 
problems  on  every  level.  In  a  1992 
survey  by  the  Software  Publishers 
Association,  eight  of  the  12  large 
vendors  interviewed  were  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reviewing  their  licensing  prac¬ 
tices.  Some  recent  innovations  in 
off-the-shelf  licenses  address  the  ba¬ 
sic  question  of  whether  a  100-user 
network  requires  100  copies  of  a 
software  package.  Vendors  have  been 
softening  the  line  on  that  issue  by 
offering  “license  packs”  or  “LAN 
packs” — licenses  for  multiple  users 
but  with  only  one  set  of  documen¬ 
tation  and  disks — at  discounts  of  20 
percent  and  more. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PATTY  deGRANDPRE 
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software .  It  even  makes  color  on-line. 
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In  short ,  it  has  no  {  _ j  competition . 


It’s  the  Xerox  4700  Color  Document 
Printer : 

The  Xerox  4700  is  designed  to  give  you  intelligent  color: 
color  that  makes  you  more  productive  at  putting  color  in 
documents. 

For  instance,  intelligent  color  lets  you  print  documents  that 
mix  color  pages  with  black  and  white  at  an  average  speed 
no  other  printer  can  match.  It  can  network  to  any  Unix  work¬ 
station,  PC,  Mac  or  mainframe  or  any  two  at  once. 


So  the  Xerox  4700  helps  you  work  across  departments 
as  well  as  workgroups. 

What’s  more,  it  has  the  lowest  color  page  printing  cost 
in  the  industry  and  is  the  first  and  only  laser  printer 
approved  for  over  1,000  Pantone  colors.  So  just  call 

1-800‘TEAM-XRX,  ext.  570. 

Xerox 

The  Document  Company 


XEROX,®  The  Document  Company,®  4700  and  Document  Machines  are  trademarks  of  the  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
PANTONE®  is  a  trademark  of  Pantone,  Inc. 


An  even  newer  arrangement,  called 
concurrent  licensing,  goes  further. 
Concurrent  licensing  is  based  not  on 
the  number  of  users  or  machines, 
but  rather  on  the  maximum  number 
of  copies  of  the  software  that  will 
be  in  use  at  any  one  time.  Called 
the  “high-water  mark,”  this  is  the 
number  of  licenses  that  must  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  term  “in  use”  might  not  be 
as  clear  as  it  seems.  Software  that 
resides  on  a  server  to  be  shared  on 
a  network  is  not  necessarily  in  use. 
Software  that  is  loaded  into  RAM  at 
a  node,  however,  is  in  use.  A  copy 
stored  on  a  user’s  hard  drive  gen¬ 
erally  is  considered  in  use,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  is  actively  being 
used.  In  concurrent  licensing,  a  count¬ 
ing  device  works  with  the  file  serv¬ 
er  to  permit  the  licensed  number  of 
users  to  access  the  program.  The 
next  person  attempting  to  log  on 
will  be  locked  out. 

Some  publishers  build  lock-out 
mechanisms  into  their  software;  oth¬ 
ers  leave  the  method  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  But  any  corporation  with  a 
concurrent  license  must  agree  to  use 
some  sort  of  counter  and  lock-out 
system.  So  while  concurrent  licens¬ 
ing  reduces  software  costs  to  the 
corporation,  it  imposes  the  additional 
management  burden  of  controlling 
and  limiting  access. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
proliferation  of  viewpoints  about  ap¬ 
propriate  user  rights  and  restrictions. 
Today’s  user  might  have  a  PC  on 
his  or  her  desk,  another  at  home 
and  another  in  a  briefcase,  all  using 
the  same  programs  for  related  work. 
By  the  old  rules,  a  machine  license 
required  the  user  to  purchase  three 
packages  of  any  program  run  on  all 
three  machines.  A  user  license  re¬ 
quired  the  user  to  load  and  unload 
a  single  copy  of  the  software  as  he 
or  she  moved  from  machine  to  ma¬ 
chine,  because  copyright  laws  forbid 
the  making  of  copies  without  per¬ 
mission. 

Today,  however,  more  and  more 
vendors  are  relenting.  Many  licens¬ 
es  now  include  home-use  and  lap¬ 
top  extensions,  allowing  the  user  to 
pay  for  one  program  and  make  copies 
for  all  three  machines.  Vendor  ap¬ 
proaches  to  this  type  of  license  vary. 


Most  stipulate  that  only  one  copy 
be  in  use  at  any  one  time.  Some  re¬ 
quire  that  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  use  be  away  from  the  primary 
computer.  Some  require  a  guarantee 

J^fhile  concurrent 
licensing  reduces 
software  costs  to  the 
corporation,  it  imposes 
the  additional 
management  burden  of 
controlling  and 
limiting  access. 

that  there  will  be  only  one  user  for 
all  PCs  covered  by  the  license.  Oth¬ 
ers  stipulate  that  if  a  single  person 
uses  the  primary  computer  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  time,  that  person 
may  use  the  software  on  a  laptop  or 
home  computer  as  well. 

In  the  large-systems  world,  the 
CPU-based  license  is  on  the  way 
out.  Vendors  and  users  are  test¬ 
ing  a  number  of  approaches  that  in¬ 
trude  less  upon  the  user’s  choke  of 
architecture.  DEC,  for  example,  took 
a  tentative  step  toward  what  it  calls 
“decoupling”  when  it  announced  that 
users  of  its  new  64-bit  Alpha  archi¬ 
tecture  will  be  eligible  for  licenses 
to  run  DEC  applications  within  a 
given  operating  environment  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  hardware  platform. 

Decoupling  begins  to  address  the 
mix-and-match  problems  raised  by 
distributed  processing,  but  insiders 
predict  that  within  a  year  or  so,  li¬ 
censes  for  large-scale  applications  will 
be  tied  to  neither  hardware  platforms 
nor  operating  environments.  Rather, 
they’ll  be  tied  to  some  measure  of 
capacity  or  use.  Currently,  some  users 
who  have  very  large  volumes  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  single  vendor  are  test¬ 
ing  software  licenses  based  on  the 
number  of  users,  connections  or  trans¬ 
actions.  These  types  of  contracts  are 
a  lot  tougher  to  set  up  than  user  li¬ 


censes  in  the  shrink-wrap  world,  how¬ 
ever.  They  tend  to  be  negotiated 
over  time:  Initially,  the  license  is 
based  on  projections  of  how  the  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  used,  the  number 
of  transactions,  the  number  of  con¬ 
nections  and  so  forth.  Actual  use  is 
audited,  and  after  a  year,  the  par¬ 
ties  renegotiate  based  on  those  find¬ 
ings. 

Far  more  complex,  however,  are 
the  questions  raised  by  EDI  and  its 
natural  evolution.  Licensing  models 
that  resolve  these  questions  will  need 
to  be  hammered  out  during  the  com¬ 
ing  decade.  David  Johnson,  an  at¬ 
torney  with  the  Washington-based 
firm  of  Wilmer,  Cutler  and  Picker¬ 
ing,  is  grappling  with  these  issues 
in  his  computer-law  practice.  EDI 
started  as  a  very  focused  means  of 
communication  among  buyers  and 
sellers,  Johnson  said,  but  as  it  spreads 
and  becomes  more  amorphous,  large 
companies’  systems  are  actually  evolv¬ 
ing  into  communications  hubs.  Cor¬ 
porations  are  becoming  electronic 
communications  providers  to  the  com¬ 
panies  with  which  they  work. 

In  building  such  systems,  Johnson 
said,  CIOs  are  both  licensees  for 
their  own  companies  and  facilitators 
for  client  and  supplier  companies. 
They  must  not  only  be  concerned 
about  licensing  the  package  for  the 
host  machine;  they  must  also  col¬ 
laborate  with  various  parties  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  terms  and  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  software  is  used  by 
customers  and  suppliers  to  send  com¬ 
munications  from  their  systems  to 
the  host. 

Ultimately,  Johnson  said,  IS  exec¬ 
utives  need  to  decide  whether  their 
goal  is  to  run  an  individual  compa¬ 
ny  or  create  a  complex  network  of 
suppliers  and  consumers — essentially, 
a  marketplace.  If  it’s  the  latter,  they 
must  build  contracts  that  look  more 
like  strategic  alliances  than  simple 
licenses,  and  the  person  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  has  to  be  very  clear  about  the 
ground  rules  for  communications  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  who  will  be  granted  access  to 
the  system. 

These  developments  provide  an 
opportunity  for  software  and  sys¬ 
tems  vendors  to  rethink  their 
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“Wow.  We  n 


The  value  of  IT.  It’s  real.  You 
know  it  and  you’ve  proven 
it.  Your  organization  is  actu¬ 
ally  realizing 
business  value 
and  hard-dollar 
benefits  from  in¬ 
formation  tech¬ 
nology  investments.  And 
although  the  payback  is 
its  own  reward,  a  little 
recognition  will  bring 
your  company  and  IT  or¬ 
ganization  the  industry 
recognition  you  all  de¬ 
serve! 

Honor  and  Recognition 

It  takes  a  disciplined  organization  to 
strategically  plan  the  acquisition  of 
information  technology,  implement  it 
and  reap  the  rewards.  It  takes  more 
than  guts  and  business  savvy  to  en¬ 


sure  that  technology  solutions  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  takes  partnership. 

CIO  and  Booz -Allen  &  Hamilton 
have  created  the 
ESPRIT SM  Award  to  honor 
those  organizations  using 
IT  to  its  fullest  potential 
—  companies  that  strive 
to  use  IT  to  provide  real 
business  value. 

Positioning  IT  as  a 
Business  Asset 

Many  companies  still 
regard  information  tech¬ 
nology  as  an  overhead 
expense,  not  as  a  valued 
asset.  It’s  time  we  turn  these  mis¬ 
conceptions  around  and  inform  orga¬ 
nizations  that  IT  actually  can  lower 
costs,  increase  profits  or  enhance 
your  market  image. 


ESPRIT SM  Awards 
Timeline 

Applications  Due: 

May  15, 1993 

Judges  Select 
Winners: 

September  1993 

Announcement  of 
Winners: 

January  1994 

Awards  Ceremony: 

Spring  1994 


ever  thought 
inake  that  kind  of 
the  bottom  line.” 


In  essence,  the  ESPRITSM  Award 
goes  beyond  recognition.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  provide  hard,  tangible 
facts  about  return  on  investment 
from  information  technology  to  the 
business  community  at  large.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  how 
partnering  between  business  and 
technology  executives  can  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  both  and  acceler¬ 
ate  the  achievement  of  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives.  By  communicating  the  pay¬ 
back,  CIO  and  Booz- Allen  & 
Hamilton  hope  to  encourage  other 
businesses  to  invest  in  IT  to  ensure 
their  survival  in  a  fiercely  competi¬ 
tive  global  market.  The  award  recog¬ 
nizes  those  who  have  successfully 
provided  value  with  IT,  while  provid¬ 
ing  CIO  readers  with  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  both  justify  spending  on  infor¬ 
mation  technology  and  measure  IT’s 
ROI. 


Our  Challenge  to  You 

If  your  technology  investment  is 
paying  off  in  this  way,  we  want  to 
hear  about  it ... . 

We  urge  you  to  participate  by  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  ESPRIT SM  Awards  appli¬ 
cation  form.  The  January  1994  issue 
of  CIO  will  feature  the  companies, 
government  agencies  and  not-for- 
profit  organizations  that  have  proven 
that  partnered  IT  investments  can 
have  a  positive  and  sustained  impact 
on  the  bottom  line.  Then  in  early 
1994,  CIO  and  Booz- Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton  will  host  a  special  awards  cere¬ 
mony  honoring  these  winning  orga¬ 
nizations. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Mina  Ahn  at  (508)  935-4449. 
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For  Excellence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for 
Return  from  Information  Technology 

Sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and 
Booz'Allen  &  Hamilton 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Executives  are  aware  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  information  technology 
(IT)  but  remain  unsure  of  its  actual 
value  to  their  organizations.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  how  IT  can  produce 
hard-dollar  benefits  when  aligned 
with  business  needs,  CIO  Magazine 
and  Booz-Allen  & 

Hamilton  are  co-sponsoring  the 
ESPRITSM  Awards.  The  honorees 
will  be  public  and  private  compa¬ 
nies,  government  agencies  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  which 
have  proven  that  IT  investments 
can  have  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  honored  at  an  awards 
ceremony  and  profiled  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1994  issue  of  CIO  Magazine. 

CIO  will  also  use  the  information  collected 
from  entrants  to  provide  readers  with  insights 
into  how  to  calculate  the  return  on  investment 
from  information  technology. 

We  invite  information-systems  (IS)  and 
business-unit  executives  to  jointly  apply  for 
the  award,  provided  that: 

►  they  can  demonstrate,  in  actual  dollars,  the 
return  on  investment  achieved  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  IT,  and 

►  they  are  willing  to  be  featured,  along  with 
their  system  and  organization,  in  a  CIO  article. 


DEADLINE 

May  15, 1993 

MAIL  TO 

ESPRITSM  Awards 
CIO  Magazine 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
PO  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9208 


CRITERIA 

Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of  independent  judges 
from  entrants  who  have  sent  in  completed  nomination 
forms  by  May  15, 1993.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  criteria: 

•  The  measurable  financial  return  to  the  organization. 

•  The  extent  to  which  that  return  is  aligned  with  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  strategic  objectives. 

•  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  to  the  achievement  of 

the  return — the  “couldn’t  have  done  it 
without  technology”  factor. 

The  sponsors  and  judges  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  awards  and  the 
award  categories. 

Telephone  interviews,  and  in  some 
cases  face-to-face  interviews,  will  be  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Booz-Allen  screening 
teams.  These  teams  may  elect  to  visit 
the  finalists’  sites  in  order  to  review  in 
greater  depth  the  entry,  the  system  and 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  function¬ 
ing. 


ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

•  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior  to  July  1, 
1991. 

•  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  AND 
at  least  one  of  the  business-unit  executives  for  whom 
the  system  delivers  value. 

•  Entries  must  be  complete.  Incomplete  entries  may  be 
returned  for  elaboration  or  disqualified. 

•  Entries  must  be  on  8.5x1 1-inch  paper,  one  side  per 
sheet. 

•  The  entry  form  may  be  reproduced. 

•  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will  be  considered, 


but  each  entry  must  be  submitted  separately. 

•  Vendors,  public-relations  and  advertising  firms,  consul¬ 
tants  and  other  third  parties  may  NOT  apply  on  behalf 
of  another  firm.  They  may  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system,  or  contact  CIO  Magazine  to  rec¬ 
ommend  that  an  entry  form  be  sent. 

•  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

•  Where  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should 
be  sent  on  a  floppy  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that 
are  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel 
on  either  a  PC  or  Macintosh  platform. 

1.  COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 


NAME  OF  PARENT  COMPANY: 


CITY,  STATE  WHERE  HEADQUARTERED: 


IF  A  COMPANY  IS  IT  □  PUBLICLY  HELD?  □  PRIVATELY  HELD? 


ANNUAL  REVENUES: 


INDUSTRY: 


NAME  OF  BUSINESS  UNIT  OR  ORGANIZATION: 


CITY,  STATE  WHERE  LOCATED: 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES: 


2.  ENTRANTS 


NAME  OF  ENTERING  BUSINESS-UNIT  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 

(  ) (  ) 

NAME  OF  ENTERING  IS  EXECUTIVE: 


CITY: 


STATE: 

ZIP: 

TELEPHONE: 

FAX: 

(  ) 

(  ) 

3.  SUPPORTERS 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed 
with  regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and 
the  value  returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of 

the  technology  team  that  developed  the  system  and 
should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least  one  should 
be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit.  The 
other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  represent 
suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with 
the  system. 


A.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


B.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


C.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


D.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  IS  ORGANIZATION: 


ADDRESS: 


4.  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 
unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

•  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

•  mission  statement; 

B 


•  major  products  and  services; 

•  markets  served,  and 

•  any  other  data  you  believe  relevant  in  terms  of  general 
background. 

5.  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 

ROI  by  completing  the  following  sections.  Please  limit 

your  material  to  five  pages. 

•  Objectives:  Identify  the  primary 
business  objectives  of  the  IT  in¬ 
vestment. 

•  Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the 
functions  (e.g.,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  manufacturing,  planning) 
that  were  changed  by  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  nature  of  those  changes 
and  their  impact  on  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT 
investment. 

•  Alignment  with  Strategic  Ob* 
jectives:  Describe  how  the 
technology  investment  is 
aligned  with  the  organization’s 
strategic  objectives,  including 
any  new  business  initiatives. 

Note  any  significant  event  that 
would  help  us  evaluate  the  nom¬ 
inated  system’s  value.  Examples 
might  include  a  merger,  a  new 
distribution  channel  or  a  signifi¬ 
cant  regulatory  change. 

•  The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify 
the  different  components  of  the  overall  business  change 
(e.g.,  business  reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times). 
Explain  the  importance  of  the  IT  component  to  the 
overall  business  change. 


services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

7.  TRUTH  OF  INFORMATION/RELEASE 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  nomination  is  to  be  considered.  Un¬ 
signed  releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use 
of,  in  connection  with  the 
ESPRITSM  Awards  program,  any 
and  all  materials  furnished  by  me 
or  others  at  the  company  contact¬ 
ed  for  this  judging.  I  understand 
that  information  submitted  on  this 
entry  form  or  subsequently  gath¬ 
ered  during  the  evaluation  and 
judging  process  may  be  used  in 
articles  or  any  other  type  of  pub¬ 
licity  relating  to  the  ESPRITSM 
Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and 
use  of  my  name,  my  company’s 
name  and  my  likeness,  including 
but  not  limited  to  any  photographs 
and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or 
image  that  may  be  taken  of  me  for 
CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  due  me  or 
my  company  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet 
these  conditions  or  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  material  that  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  can  cause  the  nomination  to  be  rejected  at  any 
point  in  the  process  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE: 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/Business-Unit,  Entrants 
and  Supporters  Information 

□  Return  on  Investment  Chart 

Have  both  entrants  signed  and 
dated...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/Release 

Have  you  included  on  separate 
pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on  Investment 
Material 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

□  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about  the 
ESPRITSM  Awards  program? 


6.  TECHNICAL  PROFILE 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  system. 
Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and  products. 
If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  containing  a 
technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it  is  no 
more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be  il¬ 
lustrative,  not  all-inclusive. 

•  Architecture  (e.g.,  mainframe,  distributed,  client/serv¬ 
er) 

•  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  minicom¬ 
puter/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/portable  de¬ 
vices) 

•  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

•  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

•  Networking/Communications  hardware,  software  and 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  IS  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


8.  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO 
Magazine?  Yes  □  No  □ 


How  did  you  learn  about  the  ESPRITSM  Awards  program? 
H  CIO  Magazine  □  Vendor 

□  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  □  Academician 

□  IS  staff  member  □  Consultant 

□  Other  publications  □  Systems  integrator 

□  Other  (please  identify) 


9.  QUANTIFYING  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

Directions 

•  The  table  below  provides  a  framework  for  breaking 
down  costs  and  benefits.  Feel  free  to  break  down  any 
line  item  into  additional  components,  or  to  add  new  line 
items  if  necessary.  Please  explain  how  the  figures  were 
arrived  at,  on  separate  sheets  if  necessary. 

•  In  quantifying  costs  and  benefits,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  quantify  strategic  and  “intangible”  benefits 
(e.g.,  competitive  positioning,  risk  management).  It 
would  be  helpful  to  attach  any  documents  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  that  explain  the  system’s  costs  and  benefits. 

•  You  may  also  include  your  own  return  on  investment 
calculations  and  frameworks  to  further  explain  your  re¬ 
turn  on  investment.  These  can  be  attached  to  your  nom¬ 
ination  form. 


Guidelines  for  Quantifying  Return  on  Investment 

•  Provide  return  and  investment  figures  five  years  out 
from  initial  implementation.  Where  the  system  has  been 
in  operation  for  less  than  five  years,  you  may  project  fu¬ 
ture  investments  and  returns  based  on  historical  data. 

•  All  investments  and  expenditures  made  before  imple¬ 
mentation  should  be  included  in  year  “zero.” 

•  Distinguish  actual  costs  and  benefits  from  projected 
costs  and  benefits. 

•  To  the  extent  the  nominated  system  replaced  older 
technology,  the  system  investment  reflected  in  the  ta¬ 
bles  should  be  net  of  corresponding  salvage  values  and 
ongoing  costs. 

•  Return  and  investment  figures  should  be  stated  on  an 
approximated  after-tax  basis. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  below  are  meant  to  be 

illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.  All  numbers  are  subject  to 

verification. 


Return: 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Incremental  profits  from  enhanced  revenue 

(e.g.,  new  revenue  streams,  productivity  improvements) 

Reduced  operating  costs  (e.g.,  labor,  material) 

Reduced  capital  investments  (e.g.,  capital  equipment) 

Reduced  inventory 

Indirect  cost  avoidance  (e.g.,  avoided  hiring,  fines,  fees) 

Total  Annual  Return 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Return:  $ 

Investment: 

Year  “0” 

19_-19 _ 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Technology  purchases  (e.g.,  hardware, 
software,  lease  payments,  amortization) 

System  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  systems  integration  and 
consulting  fees,  initial  training) 

Ongoing  system  maintenance  and 
enhancement  (e.g.,  updating  system, 
maintaining  and  replacing  software,  adding 
users) 

Ongoing  system  operations 

(e.g.,  ongoing  training  and  consulting, 
help  desks,  other  ongoing  support) 

Non-systems  operational  charges 

(e.g.,  increased  labor  or  inventory,  early 
retirement  program  for  laid-off  employees) 

Total  Annual  Investment 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Investment:  $ 

Total  Return  on  Investment:  $ 

(Total  Return  minus  Total  Investment) 
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as  your  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  (IT)  investment  done 
more  for  your  company  than 
just  bring  it  into  the  informa¬ 
tion  age?  Can  you  demon¬ 
strate  significant  cost  savings  or 
increased  bottom-line  profits  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  innovative 
IT  solution?  If  so, 
that’s  an  achieve¬ 
ment  that  deserves 
to  be  recognized 
and  honored 
because  your  com¬ 
pany  is  not  merely 
using  IT,  it’s  utiliz¬ 
ing  IT  to  enhance 
the  company’s 
business  value. 


If  your  technology  investment  is 
paying  off,  we  want  to  hear  about  it. 
Winning  entries  will  be  featured  in  the 
January  1994  issue  of  CIO  and 
honored  at  a  special  awards  ceremony 
in  early  1994. 

For  more  information,  see  the 
ESPRITSM  Awards  entry  form  bound 
within  this  issue  of  CIO.  If  the  entry 
form  has  been  removed,  call  Mina 
Ahn  at  (508)  935-4449. 


ESPRITSM  sponsored  by 
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licensing  strategies  in  light  of  the 
new  kinds  of  values  their  products 
are  bringing,  Johnson  said.  Instead 
of  just  empowering  a  single  user, 
they  may  be  supplying  the  backbone 
of  an  enterprise  or  even  a  market¬ 
place.  In  that  context,  strategies  might 
make  sense  that  wouldn’t  have  made 
sense  under  an  earlier  paradigm. 

To  increase  dependence  on  the 
system,  for  example,  vendors  might 
want  to  give  away  server  software 
or  relax  traditional  limitations  on  mak¬ 
ing  copies  or  allowing  access.  They 
might  also  want  to  count  usage  in 
terms  of  transactions  rather  than  the 
number  of  machines. 

Many  of  these  issues  remain  to 
be  decided,  but  in  developing  new 
models,  users  are  likely  to  hold  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  to  higher  standards  of 
customer  satisfaction  than  in  the  past. 
Already,  many  are  negotiating  soft¬ 
ware  licenses  that  tie  payments  to 
their  satisfaction  with  the  product. 
Some  corporations  purchasing  large- 
scale  systems  are  writing  imple¬ 
mentation  benchmarks  into  the  soft¬ 
ware  license  to  keep  the  vendor 
honest,  according  to  Tobey  B.  Mar- 
zouk,  a  Washington  attorney  spe¬ 
cializing  in  computer  and  software 
law. 

In  this  approach,  large-scale  sys¬ 
tem  implementation  is  broken  into 
modules,  and  benchmarks  are  set  for 
each.  These  might  include  approval 
of  software  design  specifications,  de¬ 
velopment  and  testing  of  software 
at  the  vendor  site,  testing  of  soft¬ 
ware  at  the  user  site,  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  module.  These  bench¬ 
marks  would  be  repeated  for  each 
module,  followed  by  integration  and 
testing  of  the  entire  system  and  fi¬ 
nal  acceptance.  Incremental  payments 
would  be  made  to  the  vendor  as  each 
benchmark  is  reached. 

Users  are  also  building  other  sat¬ 
isfaction  safeguards  into  licensing 
agreements.  Among  the  most  com¬ 
mon  is  a  provision  for  source-code 
escrow:  In  the  event  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  fails  in  its  maintenance  respon¬ 
sibilities  or  goes  out  of  business,  the 
user  organization  is  permitted  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  program  source  code  in 
order  to  take  care  of  maintenance 
itself. 

While  changing  approaches  to  soft¬ 


ware-licensing  agreements  provide 
opportunities  for  IS  executives  to 
adapt  licenses  to  their  companies’ 
needs,  savvy  vendors  get  the  same 
opportunity.  Marzouk  warned  that 
some  vendors  will  not  hesitate  to 
exploit  the  situation.  For  example,  a 
vendor  might  try  to  lure  unwitting 
customers  into  an  old-fashioned  CPU- 

In  a  world  where  not 
only  departments  but 
companies  are 
networked  together ; 
licensing  will  have  to 
be  profoundly  different. 

style  license  through  the  back  door. 
Marzouk  tells  of  one  company  that 
acquired  a  software  vendor  and  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  renegotiate  that 
vendor’s  licensing  agreements  to  meet 
the  parent’s  standard.  In  redrafting 
the  agreement,  the  company  didn’t 
change  the  numeric  basis  of  the  con¬ 
tract  (number  of  users,  number  of 
transactions  or  whatever),  but  it  did 
change  the  maintenance  agreement 
by  embedding  a  stipulation  that  the 
user  agreed  to  pay  upgrade  fees — 
even  though  the  original  license  agree¬ 
ment  allowed  upgrades  without  ad¬ 
ditional  cost.  “[It  was]  very  sneaky 
and  completely  outside  the  bounds 
of  the  original  contract,”  Marzouk 
said. 

Other  licensing  provisions,  though 
legitimate,  can  restrict  a  corpora¬ 
tion’s  flexibility.  For  example,  many 
vendors  attempt  to  limit  outsourc¬ 
ing,  because  when  software  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  outsourcer,  the  vendor 
loses  control.  Vendor  licenses  might 
therefore  include  provisions  to  re¬ 
strict  a  customer’s  ability  to  assign 
or  outsource  the  software  to  anoth¬ 
er  party,  or  if  they  do  allow  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  assign  it,  there  will  be  an 
assignment  fee. 

Wherever  there  are  negotiations 
and  contracts,  the  possibility  of  lit¬ 
igation  rears  its  ugly  head.  Under¬ 


standing  how  the  courts  have  been 
leaning  can  help  a  CIO  negotiate  a 
contract  that  won’t  need  to  be  liti¬ 
gated  down  the  line.  In  some  recent 
cases,  courts  have  held  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  underpinnings  of  an  agreement 
outweigh  the  letter  of  the  contract. 
Marzouk  told  of  a  case  in  which  a 
business  with  a  site  license  was  ac¬ 
quired,  and  the  purchasing  company 
decided  to  move  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  across  the  country.  The  vendor 
of  the  site  license  demanded  anoth¬ 
er  license  fee.  Admittedly,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  company  had  violated  the 
terms  of  the  license  because  it  moved 
the  operation  to  a  different  site.  But 
because  the  system  was  unchanged 
and  there  would  be  no  additional 
maintenance  cost  to  the  vendor,  the 
company  argued  that  the  business 
underpinnings  of  the  license  had  been 
respected.  The  court  agreed,  and  no 
second  license  was  required. 

Another  area  where  the  courts  have 
been  increasingly  merciful  to  users 
is  that  of  vendor  liability.  Software 
licenses  generally  provide  that  in  a 
case  of  software  failure,  a  user  can 
sue  a  vendor  only  for  the  license 
fee,  not  for  consequential  damages 
such  as  lost  revenues  resulting  from 
the  failure.  Recently,  however,  courts 
have  been  willing  to  strike  vendor 
limitations  of  liability  in  a  license  if 
the  amount  of  the  license  fee  doesn’t 
adequately  compensate  the  user  for 
losses. 

Many  potential  litigants  are  for¬ 
going  the  courtroom  in  favor  of  the 
quicker  and  less  costly  option  of  ar¬ 
bitration.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  software  license  to  stipulate 
the  use  of  arbitration  rather  than 
courtroom  litigation  in  case  of  an 
unresolved  dispute. 

As  the  form  and  substance  of  tech¬ 
nology  evolves,  the  black  and  white 
of  software  licensing  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  gray.  Negotiating  a  license 
today  is  fraught  with  complexity  and 
peril,  but  those  who  know  what  to 
watch  for — and  what  to  watch  out 
for — have  a  better  opportunity  than 
ever  to  negotiate  licenses  that  real¬ 
ly  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  \m 


Kathleen  Melymuka  is  a  freelance  writ¬ 
er  based  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 
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ravel  into  the  next 
decade  as  PC  EXPO 
embarks  on  an 
entirely  new  era  of 
computing.  You’ll 
journey  into  the  future 
of  Windows,  pen-based 
computing,  multimedia 
id  open  systems.  You’ll  tour  the 
more  than  one-half  million 
square  feet  of  exhibition  space 
showcasing  a  universe  of  the 
latest  programs  and  services. 
And  you’ll  explore  a  galaxy 
of  new  products  that  link  today’s 
information  services  with  tomorrow’s 
innovative  technologies. 

Catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  future  at 

PC  EXPO 

JUNE  29,  30  &  JULY  1,1993 

JACOB  K.  JAVITS 
CONVENTION  CENTER 

11th  Avenue  at  34th  Street 

New  York  City 

For  more  information  call  today! 

800-829-3976  ext.  9224 


AT  PC  EXPO  TODAY 


PC  EXPO  IN  NEW  YORK 

It’s  the  one  computer  trade  event 
guaranteed  to  leave  you  light  years 
ahead  of  your  competit  ion. 


Foreign  Buyer 
Program 
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'  BLENHEIM 

PC  EXPO  in  New  York  is  produced  and  managed  by  Bruno  Blenheim  Inc. 

Fort  Lee  Executive  Park,  One  Executive  Drive,  Fort  Lee,  NJ  07024  •  800-829-3976  •  201-346-1400  •  Fax  201-346-1602 


REASON  » 1 


If  your  business  depends  on  its  800  service  handling  all  your  800  calls,  even  for  a  few  minutes, 

to  do  business,  that  could  lead  to  a  lot  of  sleepless  you  could  be  out  of  business, 

nights.  Because  if  something  prevents  you  from  If  you  lose  calls  for  just  three  minutes  and 
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you  re  in  the  package  delivery  business,  it  could 
cost  you  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  customer 
calls.  If  you’re  in  the  airline  business ,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars;  the  financial  services 
business,  millions  of  dollars. 

A  But  if  you  have  ATNT  MEGACOM® 

nrvrv  800  Service,  we  can  protect  you  from  this 
OUU  kind  of  nightmare. 

Because  we’re  introducing  The 
ATNT  800  Service  Never  Miss  A  Call  Guarantee* 
Once  you  sign  up,  if  something  happens, 
we  can  automatically  protect  those  calls,  all 
those  opportunities  to  generate  revenue,  so  you  'll 
virtually  never  be  out  of  business. 

Some  rather  amazing  reliability  features 
enable  us  to  offer  this  rather  amazing  guarantee. 

If  you  are  unable  to  access  your  location 
through  your  primary  switch  or  access  lines,  now 
you  can  automatically  receive  calls  through  an 
alternate  and  redundant  network  path. 

If  your  primary  location  is  busy  or  you  have 
a  staffing  shortage,  we’ll  automatically  reroute 
your  calls  to  an  alternate,  predesignated  location. 

©  1993  AT&T 

Pending  tariff  effectiveness.  ’The  Never  Miss  A  Call  Guarantee  is  based  on  cus¬ 
tomer  installing  at  least  one  of  the  specified  reliability  features.  If  an  800  call 
is  ever  missed,  ATM  will  refund  the  monthly  service  charge.  "Free  installation 
is  for  features  only.  Must  be  installed  by  December  15,  1993  Customer  must 
keep  ATM  MEGACOM  800  Service  and  installed  feature(s)  for  six  months  or 
they  will  be  billed  for  the  waived  charges.  Other  conditions  apply. 


We  can  accommodate  daily  or  hourly  peaks 
of  your  800  calls  by  automatically  overflowing  to 
your  AIM1  800  READYLINE®  Service. 

And  we  also  offer  you  the  option  of  automat¬ 
ically  rerouting  your  calls  so  your  customer  can 
leave  you  a  message. 

And  if  you  sign  up  by  November  15,  you’ll 
get  free  installation**  and  we’ll  waive  the  monthly 
charges  for  the  features  you  select  for  six  months. 

So  if  you’ve  been  tossin  ’  and  turnin’  worry¬ 
ing  about  your  800  service,  now  you ’ve  got  a 
great  reason  to  relax.  Because  now,  AMT 800 
Service  guarantees  that  you’ll  ‘Never  Miss  A  Call’.’ 

And  that  could  help  you  sleep  like  a  baby. 

The  Am 800 Service  Never  Miss  A  Call  Guarantee. 
The  number  one  reason  to  choose  Aim 800  Service. 

To  sign  up,  call  your  Account  Executive 
or  1  800  222-0400 .  ' 

AI&E  The  Best  in  the  Business.®1 


AT&T 
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A  New  Point  of  Departure 

The  world  of  pen  computing  is  evolving  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  Fujitsu  Personal  Systems 
Inc.’s  latest  advance  along  the  evolutionary  scale  is  a  three-pound  pen-based  tablet 
introduced  earlier  this  year.  The  325Point  is  designed  to  run  decision-support  appli¬ 
cations  for  mobile  workers  in  vertical 
markets  such  as  consumer  packaged  goods, 
utilities,  pharmaceuticals,  transportation 
and  health  care. 

The  hardware  runs  on  an  AM386SXLV 
chip  and  comes  with  4MB  of  upgrade- 
able  RAM.  The  unit  accepts  an  optional 
1.8-inch  credit-card-type  hard  disk.  The 
LCD  display  can  be  backlit  on  demand, 
has  a  resolution  of  640-by-480  pixels  and 
supports  64  gray  scales.  The  screen  mea¬ 
sures  9.4  inches  diagonally.  Battery  life 
is  rated  at  three  to  eight  hours,  depending 
on  usage.  For  operating  software,  the  tablet  supports  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  for  Pen 
Computing,  CIC’s  PenDos  and  GO  Corp.’s  PenPoint. 

The  preliminary  price  for  the  325Point  is  $2,295.  For  more  information,  contact  Fujit¬ 
su  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  at  800  831-3183. 

The  Herding  instinct 

Do  you  know  where  your  PCs  are?  Or  even  how  many  you  have?  Comdisco  Inc.  of¬ 
fers  a  PC -based  tool  to  track  and  manage  those  elusive  PC  assets.  CLASS  is  a  Win¬ 
dows-based  product  that  allows  companies  to  assess,  acquire  and  manage  small  tech¬ 
nology  equipment  such  as  PCs  and  printers;  it  can  also  be  configured  to  track  other 
assets,  such  as  chairs  and  desks.  Since  CLASS  is  designed  as  an  EDI  product,  users  can 
set  up  the  product  to  manage  approved- vendor — and  approved-price — purchasing  and  to 
police  standards  in-house.  Sounds  fine  for  managing  purchases  from  today  forward — but 
what  about  all  those  PCs  purchased  willy-nilly  over  the  last  several  years?  CLASS  will 
draw  into  its  database  information  about  technology  purchases  from  traditional  mainframe- 
based  fixed-asset  systems.  Comdisco  also  offers  a  full  range  of  consulting  services  for 
CLASS  users,  including  data  conversion,  training  and  testing.  Comdisco  will  even  arrange 
for  a  manual  inventory  (and  bar-coding)  of  every  PC  throughout  the  enterprise.  Prices 
for  CLASS  start  at  $8,000.  A  LAN  version  is  available.  For  more  information  call  Comdis¬ 
co  at  708  698-3000. 


Don’t  Get  Caught  with 
Your  Computers  Down 

There  are  little  faults,  like  for¬ 
getting  to  screw  the  top  back 
on  the  toothpaste  tube,  and  there 
are  big  faults,  like  the  kind  that  rou¬ 
tinely  knock  out  computerized  reser¬ 
vation  systems,  ATM  machines  and 
other  mission-critical  applications. 
For  corporations  that  base  their  rep¬ 
utations  on  customer  service,  the 
latter  can  be  lethal. 

NCR’s  LifeKeeper  FRS  is  a  set 
of  software,  services  and  tools  that 
brings  fault  resiliency,  or  “near  fault 
tolerance”  to  NCR’s  line  of  midrange 
systems.  The  product  offers  users 
increased  availability  and  provides 
automatic  failure  detection  and  re¬ 
covery  from  system,  application  and 
component  failures. 

LifeKeeper  links  NCR  System 
3000  computers  to  ensure  total  sys¬ 
tem  availability  for  mission-critical 
applications  such  as  self-service  bank¬ 
ing,  credit  authorization  and  online 
access  to  medical  records.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  system  may  run  a  mis¬ 
sion-critical  application  while  a  sec¬ 
ond  runs  lower-priority  tasks.  If  the 
first  system  fails,  LifeKeeper  en¬ 
ables  the  second  machine  to  take 
over  the  essential  application,  with 
system  recovery  time  of  typically 
less  than  two  minutes. 

Prices  for  LifeKeeper  FRS  range 
from  $6,000  to  $30,000.  Call  800 
225-5627. 


A  Light  Touch 

For  companies  inclined  to  add  a  little  more  intuitiveness  to  their  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  MicroTouch  Systems  Inc.  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  offers  a  low-cost  plug- 
and-play  touch  screen  that  will  snap  on  to  the  front  of  virtually  any  13-  or 
14-inch  monitor.  QuikPoint  GX140  is  designed  for  developers  who  want  to  add 
touch  capability  to  regular  monitors  and  can  be  installed  in  less  than  three  min¬ 
utes,  according  to  MicroTouch.  The  product’s  touch  technology  responds  to  the 
electrical  charge  in  a  human  finger  rather  than  to  pressure.  The  screen  consists 
of  an  all-glass  sensor  with  a  uniform  A/C  voltage  field  spread  over  its  surface; 
when  a  user  touches  the  surface,  current  is  drawn  to  his  or  her  finger.  This  tech¬ 
nology  is  impervious  to  water,  dirt,  dust  and  grease,  according  to  the  company, 
and  it  is  not  affected  by  vibration  or  jostling.  Clients  like  the  snap-on  aspect  of 
the  product  because  they  can  switch  monitors  while  preserving  their  investment 
in  the  touch  screen.  The  GX140  costs  $695  and  is  available  from  MicroTouch  at 
508  694-9900. 
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WORKING  SMART 


Computer-Aided 
Bake  Sales 


By  centralizing  the  telemarket¬ 
ing  function  and  providing  sales 
reps  with  a  network  to  access 
existing  host-based  applica¬ 
tions,  Nabisco  has  improved 
customer  service  and  opened 
the  door  to  expanding  its 
business 

In  most  sales  efforts,  there 
comes  a  point  of  diminishing 
return,  when  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  sale  begins  to  outweigh 
any  profits  it  might  reap. 
That’s  the  problem  the  Nabis¬ 
co  Biscuit  Co.  of  East 
Hanover,  N.J.,  faced  back  in 
1991.  Sales  reps  serving  small 
customers  around  the  country 
were  having  difficulty  managing 
existing  accounts.  The  geographic 
dispersion  and  a  lack  of  systems 
support  prevented  them  from  pro¬ 
viding  the  level  of  service  Nabisco 
wanted  and  made  it  difficult  to 
pursue  new  accounts  in  an  ever- 
expanding  market. 

“We  wanted  to  centralize  [the 
small-accounts  sales  function]  and 
put  some  professional  telemarket¬ 
ing  and  management  capabilities 
behind  [it],”  said  Wayne  Shurts, 
the  senior  director  of  sales  opera¬ 
tions.  Large  accounts  were  served 
by  a  direct  field  sales  force,  but 
the  cost  of  having  reps  visit  every 
mom-and-pop  store  would  have 
been  prohibitive.  The  company’s 
existing  telephone  operations  were 
insufficient  because  reps  didn’t 
have  quick  access  to  crucial  cus¬ 
tomer  data.  “We  wanted  to  design 
a  customer  network  specifically  for 


our  smaller  accounts”  to  provide 
them  with  the  same  level  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  large  customers  without 
sending  reps  out  into  the  field, 
Shurts  said. 

The  IBM  mainframe  at  Nabis- 
co’s  data  center  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  was  already  home  to  many 
systems  that  could  help  cus¬ 
tomer-service  representatives  be 
more  effective.  Major  applications 
included  the  customer  master  file; 
order  entry;  trade  promotions; 
and  inventory,  invoice  and  sales 
histories.  “We  wanted  to  add 
some  telemarketing  functionality 
and  transparently  link  all  of  the 
core  applications,”  Shurts  ex¬ 
plained. 

Existing  applications  were  CICS- 
based.  After  evaluating  several 
software  packages,  Nabisco  select¬ 
ed  the  CICS  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Tele¬ 
servicing  Control 
System  group  of 
products  from 
Early,  Cloud  & 

Co.,  of  Newport, 

R.I.,  because  it  of¬ 
fered  telephone  in¬ 
tegration,  telemar¬ 
keting,  queue 
management, 
scripting,  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  speed- 
dial  features. 

Today,  about  20 
customer-service 
reps  at  the  data 
center  use  a  Nov¬ 
ell  network  of  386- 
based  IBM  PCs  to 
access  telemarket¬ 
ing  applications  on 
the  mainframe. 

During  a  sales  call, 


reps  use  online  scripts  to  conduct 
transactions  and  capture  order  in¬ 
formation,  which  is  then  sent  au¬ 
tomatically  to  a  distribution  center. 
Reps  are  able  to  transparently  ac¬ 
cess  a  variety  of  applications  that 
enable  them  to  serve  their  cus¬ 
tomers  more  quickly.  “They  have 
complete  historical  information  to 
draw  from,  which  means  they 
have  a  lot  more  knowledge  to 
work  with,”  said  Shurts. 

Customers  will  soon  be  able  to 
place  orders  through  a  voice-re¬ 
sponse  unit  (VRU)  24  hours  a  day. 
If  a  customer  needs  to  speak  to  a 
representative  during  the  call,  the 
data  entered  into  the  VRU  will  be 
transferred  with  the  call,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  the  customer  to 
repeat  information.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  has  improved  productivity,  en¬ 
abling  Nabisco  to  reduce  its  cus¬ 
tomer-service  staff  for  small 
accounts  by  a  third. 

Now  that  the  network  has 
proved  its  mettle,  Shurts  has  new 
expectations.  “We  plan  to  add 
more  telemarketing  people  to  go 
after  new  channels  in  areas  like 
video  stores  and  stadiums,”  he 
said.  “We  hope  to  double  our  busi¬ 
ness,  which  wouldn’t  be  possible 
without  the  technology.” 

-Megan  Santosus 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Nabisco  Biscuit  Co.,  East  Hanover,  N.J. 
Application:  Customer-service  network 
Technologies:  A  Novell  LAN  of  IBM  386s  linked,  to  an 
IBM  mainframe  and  integrated  with  CICS-based 
Teleservicing  Control  System  software  from  Early, 
Cloud  &  Co. 

Scope:  Small-account  customer-service  representatives 
working  out  of  the  company  data  center  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Sponsor:  Wayne  Shurts,  senior  director  of  sales 
operations 

Objective:  To  centralize  the  telemarketing  function  for 
small  accounts,  add  functionality  and  transparently 
link  all  of  the  core  customer-service  applications 
Payoff:  Improved  service  to  small  accounts ;  increased 
productivity,  enabling  a  reduction  of  sm  all-account 
customer-service  staff  by  a  third 
Added  Value:  Facilitates  business  expansion  into  new 
markets  by  enabling  the  company  to  pursue  remote 
accounts 
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THE  COMPUTER  BOWL 

IS  FILLING  UP. 

The  Computer  Museum’s  5th  Annual  Computer 
Bowl  rapidly  approaches.  The  contestants  are 
training  hard.  Sponsors  are  lining  up.  Enthusiasm  is  at  a 
fever  pitch.  The  whole  world  is  watching.  Don’t  wait 
another  nanosecond.  Make  your  ticket  reservations  now. 
The  Computer  Bowl  is  filling  up.  And  if  it’s  anything  like 
last  year,  The  Computer  Bowl  will  soon  runneth  over. 

The  Computer  Museum’s  1993  Computer  Bowl  Presented  By:  The 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery  (ACM);  Date:  May  14, 1993;  Place: 
The  San  Jose  Convention  and  Cultural  Facilities,  San  Jose,  California; 
Satellite  broadcast  to:  The  Computer  Museum,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

EAST  COAST  TEAM:  Mitchell  E.  Kertzman,  Captain,  Powersoft  Corporation;  John  F.  Burton,  LEGENT 
Corporation;  Neil  J.  Colvin,  Phoenix  Technologies  Ltd.;  Alain  J.  Hanover,  Viewlogic  Systems,  Inc.;  Patricia 
B.  Seybold,  Patricia  Seybold  Group.  WEST  COAST  TEAM:  Harry  J.  Saal,  Captain,  Network  General 
Corporation;  Jean-Louis  Gassee,  Be  Incorporated;  Jerry  Kaplan,  GO  Corporation;  Michael  A.  McConnell, 
SuperMac,  Inc.;  Lisa  G.  Thorell,  Dataquest  Incorporated.  “THE  EXAMINER,”  Bill  Gates,  Microsoft 
Corporation.  JUDGES:  Dr.  David  L.  Nelson,  Fluent,  Inc.;  John  F.  Shoch,  Asset  Management  Company. 

FOUNDERS:  Pat  Collins  Nelson  and  Dr.  David  L.  Nelson.  UNDERWRITERS:  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  OFFICIAL  SPONSORS:  Bank 
of  Boston,  The  Bank;  BASF  Information  Systems,  The  Diskette;  Intel  Corporation,  The  Microprocessor;  LEGENT  Corporation,  The 
Enterprise  Systems  Management  Provider;  MasPar  Computer  Corporation,  The  Massively  Parallel  Computing  Company;  Merrill, 
Pickard,  Anderson  &  Eyre,  The  Venture  Capital  Firm;  Network  General  Corporation,  The  Network  Analyzer;  Price  Waterhouse,  The 
Accounting  Firm;  Robertson,  Stephens  &  Company,  The  Investment  Bank;  Stratus  Computer,  Inc.,  The  Transaction  Processor; 
Viewlogic  Systems,  Inc.,  The  Official  Electronic  Design  Automation  Company;  Visix  Software  Inc.,  The 
High  Performance  Workstation  Software  Company;  Wellfleet  Communications,  Inc.,  The  Internetworking 
Company.  The  Computer  Bowl  is  broadcast  on  the  PBS  series,  “Computer  Chronicles,”  hosted  by  Stewart 
Cheifet.  The  Computer  Bowl  is  a  project  to  benefit  the  educational  programs  of  The  Computer  Museum, 

300  Congress  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210.  For  tickets  and  sponsorship  information  (617)  426-2800  ext.  399. 


When  Domino’s  Pizza  Distribution  Corp.  wanted  to  manage  the  delivery 
of  perishable  food  ingredients  to  over  5,000  outlets,  they  turned  to  us,  Informix, 
the  experts  in  UNIX  relational  database  technology. 

Nationwide  Commissary  information  System. 

Domino’s  Pizza  Distribution  Corp.,  the  distribution  company  for  the 
world’s  largest  pizza  delivery  system,  needed  an  inventory  control  and  accounting 
system  to  enhance  the  flow  of  information  between  its  headquarters  and  supply 
commissaries.  Because  each  corporate  commissary  is  autonomous,  the  system  had 
to  be  open,  flexible  and  affordable  as  well. 

Domino’s  Pizza  Distribution  Corp.  chose  Informix’s  UNIX  database  solution. 
Integrating  the  Entire  Operation. 

Domino’s  commissary  information  system  manages  inventory,  accounting, 
payroll,  personnel,  and  truck-fleet  information  applications.  Although  each 
commissary  functions  independently,  a  network  links  them  to  each  other  and 
brings  corporate-wide  information  to  a  single  headquarters  location. 

Domino’s  and  thousands  of  other  companies  have  called  on  us  for  12  years 
to  successfully  handle  their  critical  data. 

If  you’re  considering  UNIX  for  data  management,  talk  to  Informix. 
Because  we’re  the  experts. 

Call  1-800-688-IFMX, 


l i  INFORMIX* 

THE  UNIX  DATABASE  EXPERTS. 
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